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WE ARE THE UNSEEN 


We are the unseen, ever watchful, never sleeping, 

Binding the atoms together. 
Not ours the glory nor applause, 

We wear no uniform and yet are part of our land’s destiny, 
Guarding her secrets well. 

We are the unseen, loyal, true to an ideal, 
One God, one country, one flag: 

We want no praise, knowing, out there, 

Men have shed their blood that we might live... 

es : With others soon to follow them. 

* Our reward shall be, one day, with the touch of magic 

at our finger-tips 
To send across the quivering wires 
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One far-flung cry — “Ours is the Victory! 


ELEANORA DAYTON SURRY 
Long Distance Operator, Washington, D. C. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Price Ranger 


Use the "Price Ranger", a spe- 
cially designed chart blank 
which is particularly adaptable 
for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock prices (high, low, 
and close) with sales volume, 
daily commodity prices, and 
any other daily index. These 
sheets are each 8!/, by II 
inches and are sufficient for a 
six months’ arithmetical record. 
Prices: $1.00 for twenty-five 
individual sheets, postpaid. 
Check or money order 
accepted. 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 
of every description prepared to order. 
Write for estimates. 


Edward Willms 


136 Liberty St., New York 


DIVIDENDS 


UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 4, 1942. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


GU POND E. I. bu PonT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 17, 1942 
The Board of Directors has deckared this day a 
dividend of $1.121% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 24, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 9, 1942; also $1.00 a share, as the 
third ‘‘interim’’ dividend for 1942, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 14, 
1942, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 24, 1942. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


August 25, 1942 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 86 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable September 21, 1942, 
to common stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 4, 1942. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A dividend of FIFTY CENTS a share has been 
declared on the capital stock of this Company, 
payable October 1, 1942, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on September 15, 1942. 
The stock transfer books of the Company will 


not be closed. 
HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 
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Distracting Noise 
In 2,407 Schools 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience... 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CEL@TEX 
D CONDITIONING 


In Canada: Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION «+ CHICAGO 


ONE DOLLAR BUYS: 


An 11-Year Tabulation of 
HIGHS and LOWS 


Of New York Stock Exchange Common Stocks 
Also 
YEARLY EARNINGS and DIVIDENDS 
Each Year 1931 to 1941 Inclusive 


Price One Dollar Postpaid 


GE 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 
es 21 West Street, New York 


This new book shows annual per share 
earnings and dividends, as well as price 
ranges each year from 1931 to 1941 in- 
clusive. Every common stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange is covered. 


You will find it very advantageous to 
refer frequent to this comprehensive 
series of tabulations. Pin a_ dollor 


bill to this “ad” and MAIL TODAY. 
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21 West Street 


BOOK SHOP 
New York 


Nairn 
President 
Albert W. 
Hawkes 


City born—a 
product of Chi- 
cago... Public 
school educated 
and completed 
his formal training at Chicago Col- 
lege of Law (LL.B.) and Lewis In- 
stitute. . . . Started business career 
as office boy when sixteén years 
of age—when 22 he was direc- 
tor of sales for General Chemical 
Company. . After serving in 
various executive capacities for sev- 
eral chemical corporations, including 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
he was asked to become president of 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., in 1926—he 
added the duties of chairman of the 
board in 1937... . Also a director 
of Technicolor, Inc., and an official in 
many civic and patriotic organizations 
—is currently president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. Primary 
outside interest : preserving the Amer- 
ican form of government and main- 
taining the “Free Enterprise System.” 
Favorite sports: golf and a little 
fishing. Father: one son and one 
daughter. 


H.& E. 


Lambert 
Company 
President 
John L. 
Johnston 


Son of a Bap- 
tist minister 
who was also a 
banker; . . . 
Born in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. ... Prepared at Blees 
Military Academy and completed his 
formal education at Washington Uni- 
versity (letter in football)... . First 
job was as janitor and teller in his 


“Dupré & Cie. 


Congoleum- 


father’s bank, Bass-Johnston Banking 
Company, where he later became 
cashier. .. . After working in several 
mid-western banks, he was elected 
president of Liberty Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1916 where he served until 
1920 when he became president of 
Liberty Central Trust Company. . 
In 1925 he joined the investment 
banking firm of Bond & Goodwin, 
Inc., as vice-president. .. . Four years 
later he was elected president of Lam- 
bert Company and its several subsid- 
iaries and affiliated companies. . . . 
Also a director of Phillips Petroleum, 
Continental Can, Hat Corporation of 
America and Manufacturers Trust 
Company. Calls his favorite hobby 
farming and spends his leisure at his 
Stone House Farm on the St. Law- 
rence River. Active sports: golf, 
fishing and horseback riding. Father : 
one son (a captain in the U. S. 
Army) and one daughter. 


Best & 
Company 
President 
Philip 
LeBoutillier 


Manhattan 
born and raised 
—city school 
trained and 
graduated from 
Princeton University (A.B.).... 
Entered business as a delivery boy 
and packer with Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

. In 1903 he joined Jordan Marsh 
& Company, Boston, Mass., as a 
clerk, and later served with LeBoutil- 
lier Brothers and with John Wana- 
maker, New York. . . . Came to Best 
& Company as general assistant in 
1917 and advanced to secretary, gen- 
eral manager and vice president 
before being elected president in 1927. 

. Has acted as chief executive for 
a number of trade associations and 
civic groups. Also interested in boys’ 
club work and child labor problems. 
Favorite sports: yachting and golf. 
Father: two sons and two daughters. 
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THE VALUATION FACTOR IN 
UTILITY DIVIDEND PAYMENTS 


Changes in the basis of property accounting are fre- 
quently accompanied by dividend restrictions which may 
affect the position of a number of holding companies. 


ome years ago, the Federal Power 

Commission and a number of 
state utility commissions adopted a 
new “uniform system of accounts” 
for public utility companies under 
their jurisdiction. Among the various 
purposes for the establishment of this 
new accounting system was the desire 
of the commissioners to eliminate 
“write-ups” from utility plant ac- 
counts and, in general, to correct 
what they regard as instances of over- 
valuation by charges to capital ac- 
counts and increases in depreciation 
reserves, 

A categorical assertion that the 
objective was to prepare for estab- 
lishment of “original cost” or “pru- 
dent investment” as the basis for 
valuation of utility properties would, 
perhaps, be assuming too much. But 
there have been a number of develop- 
ments which support this view, and 
the trend of court decisions points in 
this direction. 


COURT DECISION 


Three justices of the Supreme 
Court, constituting the minority in 
the natural gas pipe lines case de- 
cided last March, held that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is now freed 
from the compulsion of admitting evi- 
dence on reproduction cost or of 
giving any weight to that element of 
“fair value.” The majority decision 
did not establish original cost or any 
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other concept as the basis of utility 
valuation, but the case did start a 
“new chapter” in regulation, the 
majority holding that rate-making 
bodies “are free, within the ambit of 
their statutory authority, to make the 
pragmatic adjustments which are 
called for by particular circum- 
stances.” 

Granting that statutory require- 
ments in some states call for con- 
sideration of reproduction cost as well 
as other factors, and that the Su- 
preme Court did not set its stamp of 
approval upon original cost, prudent 
investment, or any other single for- 
mula, it did take a long step in the 
direction of permitting regulatory 
agencies to apply any such formula 
as they may see fit where there is no 
statutory restriction prohibiting such 
action. The practical effect of the de- 
cision is to allow the FPC and the 
state commissions, in numerous cases, 
to proceed with accounting rules 
which are based on original cost. 

Since new taxes are currently the 
main factor affecting utility earnings, 
it may be argued that such considera- 
tions are largely theoretical. Never- 
theless, to the extent that utility plant 
reclassifications may lead to dividend 
restrictions, their practical importance 
should not be minimized. The most 
recent illustration is that afforded by 
the conditions imposed by the SEC 
in its approval of the recapitalization 
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plan of the California Oregon Power 
Company. This utility was required 
to create a reserve for adjustments 
to property account by charging 
$1.8 million to capital surplus and 
$780,000 to earned surplus, with the 
restriction that no dividends be paid 
other than out of earnings realized 
subsequent to April 30, 1942, with the 
exception of an aggregate of $300,000 
on the preferred stock. 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


In this and other cases, the re- 
strictions may not prove serious, as 
little or no dividends have been paid 
on common stocks in recent years, 
and current earnings should be suf- 
ficient to cover preferred dividend 
requirements, assuming that further 
increases in Federal tax burdens are 
not too formidable. Nevertheless, 
valuation accounting may have an 
important effect upon dividend flow 
in a number of utility situations after 
the lengthy process of reclassification 
under the uniform system of accounts 
is completed. 

The extent to which these regula- 
tions may affect the income of holding 
companies is illustrated by develop- 
ments over the past year or two in 
the American Power & Light and 
Commonwealth & Southern groups. 
A December, 1940, order of the 
Federal Power Commission, affirmed 
in 1942 by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
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peals, required Northwestern Electric 
Company (subsidiary of American 
Power & Light) to classify as “elec- 
tric plant adjustments” an amount of 
$3.5 million now included in plant, 
property and equipment. This order 
directed that all income earned sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1939, in 
excess of preferred dividend require- 
ments be applied to amortization of 
this $3.5 million account. 

This restriction is not of major 
importance to the parent company ; 
there is no record of any common 
dividend payments in recent years. 
However, plant reclassification pro- 
ceedings have been instituted by 
regulatory commissions affecting 
other subsidiaries. The 1941 annual 
report of A. P. & L. states that “in 
all of these cases questions have 
arisen as to the proper distribution of 
certain substantial items which the 
companies claim should be classified 
as original cost or cost of acquisition 
and which the regulatory authorities 
claim should be classified as intangi- 
bles in the account, ‘Electric Plant 
Adjustments.’ It is expected that the 
regulatory authorities will maintain 
that amounts classified in such adjust- 
ment account should be disposed of 
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Watch Balance Sheet 
Cash Trends! 


Good Yields from 
Wide Dividend Coverage 


through charges to surplus or through 
annual amortization.” 

The dissolution order issued 
against American Power & Light last 
week by the SEC overshadows such 
considerations from the standpoint of 
the parent company security holder. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that this order mentions both write- 
ups and inadequacy of depreciation 
reserves in subsidiary accounts, In 
cases where the Commission orders 
amortization of “write-ups” or in- 
creases in deductions for depreciation 
reserves, the effect is usually to re- 
strict the amounts which can be paid 
in dividends to parent companies or 
individual stockholders. 


“on several occasions 


The SEC has issued such orders 
in connection 
with refinancing plans A recent let- 
ter sent by the management of Com- 
monwealth & Southern to the pre- 
ferred stockholders stated that pro- 
posed tax increases and restrictions 
imposed by the SEC in connection 
with the refunding of mortgage debt 
“are the most obvious reasons” why 
dividends on the company’s $6 pre- 
ferred stock are not being paid. 
Four C. & S. subsidiaries have 
effected major refinancing programs ; 
the refundings by Georgia Power in 
February of last year, and Alabama 
Power early in 1942, were the most 
important. In both cases the com- 
panies were required to write-down 
plant accounts and increase reserves 
for depreciation. Under the require- 
ments laid down by the SEC, re- 
strictions were placed upon common 
stock dividend payments. In the case 
of Alabama Power, dividends are re- 
stricted to earnings accumulated since 
the refunding and can be paid only 
to the extent that there remain in 
the earned surplus account the equi- 
valent of two years’ dividends on its 
preferred stock (about $4.5 million). 
(Please turn to page 23) 


“BLACK MARKET” IN STEEL? 


he attempis of the Higgins Cor- 

poration, of New Orleans, to 
build Liberty ships for the Govern- 
ment have become a cause célébre 
second only to Henry J. Kaiser’s 
offer to build flying boats. In mid- 
July, the Maritime Commission with- 
drew a Higgins contract calling for 
the construction of 200 such vessels, 
giving as its reason the shortage of 
steel. Higgins interests attempted to 
have this ruling reversed, and in testi- 
mony before a House subcommittee 
hearing on the subject the general 
manager of Higgins Corporation 
stated that there was a nationwide 
“black market” in steel. He said that 
his company had obtained large 
amounts of steel from warehouses at 
prices which were in excess of OPA 
schedules. 


Investigating these charges, the | 


Compliance Branch of the WPB 
found that steel was being sold only 
to holders of priority orders, anc that 
it could find no evidence of “black 
market” operations, violation of W PB 


regulations or diversion of scarce ma- 
terials from the war program. How- 
ever, it reported that warehouses 
were ignoring a specific warning by 
Price Administrator Henderson to 
the effect that soliciting orders of less 
than carload quantity (40,000 pounds) 
in order to obtain a higher price con- 
stituted an evasion of the law. 

A number of individuals not fa- 
miliar with the steel industry have 
leaped to the conclusion that these 
charges and official findings represent 
an indictment of steel producers. 
This is not the case. A clear distinc- 
tion must be made between actual 
producers of steel, many of whom 
have securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and_ steel 
warehouses, the great majority of 
which are privately owned. 

The economic function of a steel 
warehouse is to provide immediate 
delivery on relatively small lots. It 
would not be worthwhile for a steel 
producer to melt small quantities of 
a special analysis of steel, o~ adjust 


its rolls to turn out sheets of a speci- 
fied width and gauge, merely to fill 
an order for a few tons. It is to the 
customer’s advantage to obtain such 
a shipment from his local warehouse 
even though he is thereby forced to 
pay a price differential which is essen- 
tially a retailer’s mark-up. 

There are about 1,500 warehouses 
in this country handling steel prod- 
ucts used in the war effort, of which 
some 800 do 95 per cent of the busi- 
ness. Last year, “jobbers, dealers 
and distributors” were the steel in- 
dustrv’s best customer, taking 14.7 
per cent of the total output. For the 
second year in succession, in 1941 
sales to warehouses by steel mills set 
a new tonnage record. Warehouses 
are particularly important factors in 
the distribution of pipe, wire, galva- 
nized sheets and concrete reinforcing 
bars. Some of the large steel pro- 
ducers maintain jobbing and ware- 
housing subsidiaries, but the major- 
ity of the enterprises in this field are 
independently owned. 
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HOW INFLATION DEVELOPS— 


AND WHAT ABOUT 


Part II: The origin and causes of inflation 


A’ we saw from the _ historical 
sketches presented in the first 
article of this series, there can be 
more than one type of inflation, the 
principal ones being government- 
forced inflation (as in France and 
Germany ) and private credit inflation 
(which this country went through in 
the period ending in 1929). That 
being the case, it is obvious that the 
causes of inflation also vary. 

Government forced inflations in 
practically all instances are the result 
of excessive debts, either the govern- 
ment’s own or those that burden 
specific classes of the citizens. The 
origin of such debts will likewise 
differ greatly from case to case. But 
in most instances they are the result 
of wars which materially increase the 
financial burdens of the victor as well 
as the vanquished, inasmuch as all 
efforts of the participants in warfare 
are mainly bent upon production for 
destruction 


MALDISTRIBUTION 


In other instances maldistribution 
of a nation’s wealth, protracted pe- 
riods of economic depressions and 
ensuing indebtedness of certain class- 
es of the population force inflationary 
measures upon the government as a 
means of remedying the situation and 
help the debtors—at the expense of 
the creditors. 

A classical example of the latter 
case can be found in old Greece 
where Solon, the Archon of Athens 
in 594 B.C, promulgated a plan for 
the relief of the debt ridden farmers 
with the additional purpose of achiev- 
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By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


ing a redistribution of the national 
wealth. He obtained his end by re- 
ducing the value of the currency and 
cancellation of agrarian debts. This 
example has been followed through 
the centuries up to our times. The 
New Deal attack upon the depression 
in 1932 adopted the same pattern with 
almost identical slogans. But now- 
adays in this kind of intentionally 
created inflationary movements to 
overcome economic depressions the 
more euphemistic term “reflation” is 
generally preferred. 

Similar to the effects of costly wars 
upon a nation’s finances are the re- 
sults of government extravagance. 
Thus the squandering of France’s 
wealth by Louis XIV was one of the 
chief direct causes of the French in- 
flation staged in 1716 under John 
Law. Maldistribution of wealth and 
resulting indebtedness of the large 
masses of the population was at the 
bottom of the great French Revolu- 
tion and the inflation that ensued. 
It has been estimated that in 1789 
practically the entire wealth of the 
French nation was owned by some 
270,000 people out of a total popu- 
lation of 25 million. 

Thus debts are in practically every 
instance at the root of government- 
forced inflations, with wars the chief 
source of such indebtedness. 

The usual method of financing a 
major war is by increasing taxation 
and the sale of government bonds. 
Because of the rapid growth of war 
expenditures, taxes alone are prac- 
tically never sufficient to cover the 
costs, which have increased enor- 


mously with technical progress in 
warfare and the inauguration of the 
all-out war. 

As long as the public retains full 
confidence in its government’s poli- 
cies, war bonds—with the support of 
drives appealing to the  people’s 
patriotism—can be placed rather 
easily. However, once this confidence 
becomes shaken, the government has 
to resort to forced loans—usually the 
immediate predecessor of the un- 
limited use of the printing press. 
When it comes to this desperate step, 
which is the beginning of the ex- 
plosive stage of any drastic infla- 
tionary movement, the danger of in- 
ternal revolution is imminent, as 
expressed in the famous French say- 
ing : “The guillotine follows the paper 
money press—the two machines are 
complementary one to the other.” 


REPAYING DEBT 


The debt of a nation as repre- 
sented by its obligations is supposed 
to be repaid some time or other 
through government revenues which 
are derived chiefly from its power to 
tax. However, when the debt reaches 
such proportions that the most severe 
orthodox taxation is insufficient to 
permit full payment, inflation is the 
easiest and most practical way out 
of the dilemma. 

In other words, inflation is one of 
the methods which a sovereign state 
can apply to get rid of its debts and 
therefore, as the writer has pointed 
out in previous articles on this topic, 
inflation in a fiscal sense is nothing 
but a form of taxation—and a rather 
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By its nature it 
pears most heavily upon all creditors 
such as holders of bank and other 
savings accounts, bonds, mortgages, 
life insurance policies, annuities, pen- 


subtle one at that. 


sion rights, etc. Recognition of this 
point is essential to an understanding 
of the problem of how to protect one- 
self against the danger of losses from 
the process of a drastic inflation 
(which will be discussed in the last 
article of this series). 

When metallic coins were still the 
only (or at least the chief) medium of 
exchange, inflationary trends were set 
in motion by the authorities through 
the debasement of coins, i.e., by re- 
ducing their content of precious 
metal: gold or silver. The ensuing 
higher price level usually had a stimu- 
lating influence upon the economy, 
although in most instances it was only 
of a temporary character. Coin clip- 
ping of one nature or another has 
become a time honored method of 
providing funds for governments and 
to reduce the debt burden. Prac- 
tically all nations at one time or 
another have resorted to this “honor- 
able” medium of debt reduction. The 
most recent example in our own his- 
tory is the cut in the gold content of 
the dollar in 1934, which brought the 
Government a book profit of $2.8 
billion. 


PAPER MONEY 


The use of fiduciary (paper) cur- 
rency has made inflationary move- 
ments much easier to generate inas- 
much as a substantially larger amount 
of notes can be issued than the total 
of metallic coverage available, without 
endangering the convertibility of the 
notes into coin in normal times. In 
cases of national emergencies, of 
course, this convertibility is sus- 
pended and the way thereby opened 
for a practically unlimited increase of 
this medium of circulation. Thus the 
modern periods of drastic inflations 
are all marked by an enormous in- 
crease in the outstanding paper cur- 
rency. 

The banking system of today has 
provided the means for inflationary 
developments which are often difficult 
to detect and hidden from the general 
public. Over 90 per cent of our 
money at the present time consists of 
bank credit which is transferred 
through the use of checks. 
is nevertheless money, and an in- 
crease in the amount available is as 
inflationary as is an increase in the 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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UNION PACIFIC— 
SHOWING LARGE GAINS 


Earnings amounting to more than twice 
the $6 dividend rate are indicated for 1942. 


gn of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company have shown a re- 
markable degree of stability over the 
past decade. Up to 1941, reported 
net income covered the $6 common 
dividend rate in each year by a rather 
small margin; the largest coverage 
was in 1936 when net income equiva- 
lent to $8.20 a share was shown. 
Last year, earnings jumped to $11.19 
per share, comparing with $6.96 per 
share of common stock in 1940. 

The ability of the company to hold 
earnings in the $6 to $8 range from 
1932 through 1940 reflects (1) 
greater than average stability in gross 
income and (2) the company’s main- 
tenance policies. Raising and lower- 
ing of expenditures for maintenance 
of way and of equipment in accord- 
ance with cyclical fluctuations in 
traffic volume is a common practice 
in the railroad industry. But Union 
Pacific has expanded maintenance 
outlays so sharply in periods of ris- 
ing gross revenues that increases in 
net—up to 1941—were held down 
to small proportions. The resultant 
high physical standards attained in 
years of large business volume have 
permitted substantial reductions in 
maintenance costs in period of rela- 
tively low traffic, affording a “cush- 
ion” for declining earnings. 

“Other income,” or non-operating 
income, is a substantial source of 
earnings. The most important items 
are dividends on the company’s 50 
per cent stock interest in Pacific Fruit 
Express and the profits realized from 
its oil properties in Southern Calli- 
fornia. Dividends received from the 
former averaged a little more than $3 
million (equivalent to nearly $1.50 
per share of U. P. common) in the 
years 1937-40, as against $4.3 million 
in 1936 and almost $7 million in 1935. 
However, this decline was counter- 
balanced by the profitable develop- 
ment of Union Pacific’s oil produc- 
tion. 

In 1941, operating income and 
other income both showed substantial 


gains. The main factor in the rise in 
other income was a gain of over $1.1 
million in net income from oil opera- 
tions in California. But the $1.5 mil- 
lion gain in other income was over- 
shadowed by an improvement of 
more than $7 million in operating 
net. 

This increase—the largest year-to- 
year gain in net railway operating 
income in many years—was shown 
despite a rise of 40 per cent in main- 
tenance of equipment charges and of 
more than 50 per cent in maintenance 
of way over 1940. Aggregate main- 
tenance charges were $22.4 million 
(about $10 per share of common 
stock) larger in 1941 than in the 
preceding year. 


RECORD TRAFFIC 


The 1941 freight traffic volume 
was the largest in the history of the 
company, exceeding 1929 by 27.5 per 
cent. In view of the gain of $43.8 
million in freight revenue and over 
$5 million in other operating rev- 
enues, it was to be expected that a 
considerable part would be carried 
over to net operating income. The 
relatively small addition of about $7.2 
million reflects the company’s con- 
servative policies as well as the large 
increase in transportation expenses. 

The record volume of freight busi- 
ness in 1941 was attributable in large 
measure to national defense activity. 
The acceleration of the tempo of 
movement of men and materials— 
especially on long hauls to the Pacific 
Coast—in the current year is being 
more fully reflected in the Union 
Pacific’s accounts than last year’s de- 
fense boom. For the six months to 
June 30, 1942, net income amounted 
to $14.3 million, against $5.8 million 
last year. The July statement, re- 
cently issued, shows an even more 
striking gain. Net income from all 
sources was up $3 million to $5.2 
million, a substantial gain in other 
income and a rise of more than 100 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
LOW-PRICED OILS? 


While not including industry’s “blue chips,” group of- 
fers a fair cross-section of good and average issues. 


Rgoitom have earnings prospects for 
petroleum producing and refin- 
ing enterprises been so mixed. As 
might be expected, military and in- 
dustrial demand for fuels and lubri- 
cants has increased substantially as 
a result of the war, and in addition 
the domestic industry has been called 
on to take the place of foreign sources 
of supply which have been destroyed 
or seized by the Axis powers. But 
gasoline rationing in the East and 
the Pacific Northwest has reduced 
sales of this high-profit item in these 
areas, to the detriment of local mar- 
keting organizations and their sup- 
pliers. And the tanker shortage which 
necessitated rationing is forcing oil 
companies to resort to more costly 
methods of transportation. Thus, the 
prospects of any individual unit are 
more than ever dependent on its lo- 
cation. ' 

As a group, however, companies 
in this industry possess many advan- 
tages. The producing enterprises are 
bulwarked against inflation by their 
crude oil reserves, and enjoy a very 
favorable position with respect to 
taxes as a result of their large deple- 
tion allowances. Conversion of re- 
fining facilities for the production of 
butadiene and aviation gasoline mere- 
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ly represents an extension of a peace- 
time trend, and at the end of the war 
the industry will continue to sell its 
new products, and will recover its 
former market for its old products, 
without undergoing an expensive re- 
conversion process. Finally, the trade 
is assured of a fairly stable demand 
in good times and bad. 

Because of the great number of 
small or merely promotional enter- 
prises in this industry, there is an 
endless variety of low-priced oil 
stocks available, many hundreds of 
them in the penny class. With these 
the well-informed investor is not con- 
cerned. Not all comparatively low- 
priced oil shares, however, are 
“dogs”; due primarily to large com- 
mon stock capitalizations some of the 
largest interests in the trade have 
junior shares outstanding which are 
currently available at less than $15 
each. Here are the highlights of some 
of the more active members of this 


group: 


Barnsdall Oil was handicapped 
for a long period by the mediocre 
operating results of its refining and 
marketing divisions. In 1935, these 
were transferred to a separate com- 
pany whose stock has since been 


largely disposed of. The company is 
thus solely a producing unit (largely 
from properties in Oklahoma) and 
has large crude reserves which lend 
the stock attraction as an inflation 
hedge. Earnings are frequently dis- 
torted by the practice of including 
profits on sale of assets and deduct- 
ing lease purchase costs. Selling 
around 10, the stock offers a yield of 
six per cent from a well-protected 
annual dividend rate of 60 cents. 


Consolidated Oil derives 90 per 
cent of its crude oil output from 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas, states 
in which rigid proration is in force. 
This factor, combined with a substan- 
tial growth in the scope of refining 
activities, has reduced the proportion 
of the company’s crude requirements 
supplied from its own wells from 60 
per cent in 1932 to 36 per cent last 
year. The company thus depends 
heavily on the width of the refining 
margin, but is fortunate in possessing 
the country’s largest crude oil pipe 
line system. The relative lack of in- 
tegration and the very large common 
share capitalization reduce the attrac- 
tion of the common stock despite its 
7.7 per cent yield at the present price 
of 6%. 


Pure Oil, with producing prop- 
erties in Texas, Oklahoma and IIli- 
nois, supplied 92 per cent of its crude 
requirements in 1939. Last year, de- 
spite the fact that crude output estab- 
lished a new record, this proportion 
dropped to 78 per cent as a result of 
expansion in refining activities. Even 
this figure, however, is far better 
than average. Reflecting higher prices 
and increased operating efficiency, 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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OVERHAULING UNBALANCED 
INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


The revision of a program which showed too great a 
concentration of capital in a few industries; a better 
distribution of funds was secured and indicated an- 


nual income increased. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


<a an industry may be 
facing favorable prospects at a 
given time, that is nevertheless no 
sound reason for an investor to place 
a disproportionate amount of his capi- 
tal in that field. Unpredictable de- 
velopments may alter the outlook for 
an industry, with the result that any 
portfolio with topheavy representa- 
tion therein would be penalized to a 
much greater extent than one which 
showed a more equitable distribution 
of capital. Here is a portfolio which, 
before adjustments were made, was 
poorly balanced and lacked the added 


among the 16 issues held accounted 
for approximately 63 per cent of the 
portfolio’s market value. 

To correct the overextended repre- 
sentation in a few industries, holdings 
in Phillips Petroleum, Standard Oil 
(N. J.), Chrysler and Allied Chem- 
ical were reduced substantially and 
the commitment in Standard Oil of 
California eliminated. In addition, 
two other of the relatively nominal 
and less attractive commitments were 
liquidated, serving the dual purpose 


of effecting a better consolidation of 
holdings and also making the pro- 
ceeds available for reinvestment in 
situations offering better possibilties 
of capital enhancement under prevail- 
ing conditions. 

The proceeds of these sales were 
used to increase commitments in 
Atchison and Bethlehem Steel and 
to acquire representation in a number 
of other companies facing favorable 
prospects over the period ahead. 


BETTER BALANCE 


As a result of these changes the 
present portfolio is much _ better 
balanced and is much less dependent 
upon the fortunes of a few industries. 
In addition, income on the portfolio 
will be increased, as the indicated dis- 
bursements on the replacement group 
should exceed by $110 annually the 
total payments received in 1941 on 
the shares which were sold. 


security obtainable through proper 
diversification and distribution of 
THE ORIGINAL PORTFOLIO 
This investor’s circumstances are 
such that he seems warranted in Gaeta Fe... 
capital enhance *85shs. Consolidated Edison, N. 325 45.00 
able Gme to come, = adequate for his ng Chrysler Corporation 5,900 600.00 
ordinary living requirements, and his MOshs. Allied Chemical 5360 320.00 
ment program is to increase his capi Mis. 1,120 80.00 
tal and obtain some protection against “ \100shs. Standard Oil of N. 3.850 250.00 
potential inflationary developments. 50shs. National Biscuit ......... 750 80.00 
The Est was composed of 16 dit- 
ferent issues, which at first glance 
would appear to provide an adequate SUMMARY OF CHANGES 
degree of diversification, but further 
examination of the program revealed Sales 1941, Recent Curr. 
° > . t - ue Inc. 
quite the contrary. Holdings ranged chs. (add ) Atchison, Top. 
i FO. 
in market value from almost 20 per 95 chs. Consolidated Edison .. $325 $45.00 din tone a 
cent of the total in the largest to one 60 shs. *Phillips Pet. .......- aan 135.00 115 she. (add.) Bethlehem Steel 810 2 
per cent in the smallest commitment. °Allicd Chemical... —odshs. Natl Cagh 
il of Cal... 40 shs. United Carbon ....... 
Representation in the oil industry che. Standard J.) 2,310 150.00 @ shs. National “Distillers 1,500 120 
baie counted for almost 28 per cent of the 25 shs. Louisville Gas & 40 shs. International Harves- 
portfolio’s value, entirely out of line — — 
with rules of sound investment pro- 
i x * Part of original holdings. 
cedure. Lack of balance As the _— Note: Tienes entiianh ts these discussions are not intended to be general in scope; they 
gram was further emphasized by the are designed to fit individual Readers construing them as gen- 
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n land, at sea, in the air, synthe- 

tic textiles are playing a vital 
part in the equipping of our armed 
forces, as well as those of the United 
Nations. And it is the demands of 
modern warfare that are given as the 
reason for the estimate that this year 
American rayon consumption will 
reach the highest peak in its history 
—probably above 600 million pounds, 
against 592 million pounds in 1941. 
The volume would be much larger, 
but productive facilities are restricted 
and new plants cannot be built soon 
enough. 


THREE FEATS 


But consider the problem of “arti- 
ficial silk’? now known as _ rayon, 
“Crown,” “Celanese” or some other 
tradename. Since Pearl Harbor, and 
even before, the manufacturers had 
been attempting to accomplish three 
difficult feats: (1) supply synthetic 
yarns in sufficient quantities to off- 
set the shortage of natural silk; (2) 
provide new fabrics for the armed 
forces and defense industries; and 
(3) maintain the normal flow of raw 
materials to the textile mills so that 
sufficient yardage would be available 
for civilian use. 

Someone had to suffer, and it was 
not long before the public—the civil- 
ian consumer—found that inventories 
of rayon materials and other products 
made of synthetic yarn were not as 
ample as previously. The reason? 
Many looms formerly utilized for 
rayon products had been diverted to 
the production of other, fabrics en- 
joying high priorities. 

Such items as insignia, braid, uni- 
form linings, etc. have been supplied 
by the rayon makers for some time; 
but the needs of the armed forces 


RAYON MAKERS FIND 


LARGE NEW MARKETS 


Influenced by the gods of war, artificial fabrics are 
being drafted for new uses. Post-war prospects good. 


essential materials. Cotton, of course, 
was no problem. 

That the rayon industry met the 
challenge of a government at war is 
best indicated by the problems it has 
solved in the past several months. 
Take continuous filament yarn or 
staple fiber of the standard types, 
such as that used in women’s dress 
materials. Today this yarn is being 
utilized—and for the first time—for 
sleeping bag linings, Paulin cloths, 
wire insulation, wiping cloths for 
binoculars, gum packing, warship 
curtains, etc. 

But this was not enough. Some- 
thing stronger than ordinary rayon 
was needed to satisfy other needs. 
And this is where “high-tenacity” 
rayon came into the picture. Not 
long ago this steel-like yarn had been 
used originally for dental floss, but 
with a war to be won it proved to be 
just the type of raw material that was 
required for a host of purposes. The 
first step was rayon tire cord—and 
already army trucks, motorized artil- 
lery, reconnaisance cars, and all types 
of fighting planes are rolling on 


tires made with the “high-tenacity” — 


yarns. Why? Because this stronger 
rayon also has greater resistance to 
heat, meaning longer wearability. 
With high-tenacity rayon scoring a 
hit in tires, it was next tried in self- 
sealing gasoline tanks for airplanes 
and the tiny pipelines that feed them. 
Again the need for large amounts of 
rubber was reduced, and the resulting 
product was superior to the previous 
all-rubber product. Then came rayon 
parachute shroud cords and tapes, 
and finally the big umbrellas them- 


selves were made of “high tenacity” 
rayon. Meanwhile, it was found suit- 
able for flare chutes of all types, aeri- 
al tow targets and tent ropes. There 
are many other uses, now and prom- 
ised, but these must remain as mili- 
tary secrets for the time being. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the entire capacity of the rayon in- 
dustry has been practically sold out 
for the duration. Production facili- 
ties are being gradually increased, 
but with many mills running twenty- 
four hours per day, there is little 
hope that volume will be stepped up 
much. And then there is the restric- 
tive factor of obtaining an ample sup- 
ply of “dissolving pulps” and the vi- 
tal chemicals required for processing. 
The acids used in making rayon are 
also required for other war industries. 


EARNINGS DECLINE? 


The almost overnight conversion 
of the rayon industry to wartime pro- 
duction was bound to find some re- 
flection in operations. Many plants 
had to be changed around, machinery 
adjusted and new methods intro- 
duced. But this was not the reason 
that profits of most of the leading 
units in the field showed a decline 
in the first six months as compared 
with the initial half of 1941. Actual- 
ly the heavy reserves for higher EPT 
and income taxes were the real in- 
fluence. 

Prospects are regarded as more 
favorable for the latter half earnings 
by reason of the fact that tax deduc- 
tions will be somewhat less than in 
the first six months. Output has been 


(Please turn to page 25) 


Comparing Leaders of the Rayon Field 


ae Earned per Sha —Dividends— —1942— 
have been multitudinous. In addition Paid 
Common Stock: 1941 1942 1941 *1942 High—Low Price 


the ban on shipments of silk from 


wer American Viscose ..... $1.60 $1.04 $1.00 $1.50  28%4—22 27 
Japan, plus a decline in wool imports Celanese Corp. ........ 1.54 1.57 2.00 1.00 21%4—15 20 
from Australia, made it necessary for Industrial Rayon ..... 2.02 1.02 2.50 1.00 27 —21 24 
the rayon producers to create new Tubize Chatillon ...... 0.92 0.21 None None t4y4— 3 +4 


fabrics which would replace these “Paid thus far this year. tNew York Curb Exchange. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


but 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26, 1942 


American Steel Foundries C+ 

Well sustained earnings would 
support prices above current 18, 
yielding 11.1%. (Paying at $2 rate.) 
Nine months through June more 
than doubled sales to $58.4 million 
from $28.8 million and per share net 
held at $2.25 vs. $2.47 despite un- 
specified taxes at the H. R. rates for 
the six 1942 months. If the final law 
carries lower rates, substantially less 
reserves might be required. The 
June quarter net of 18 cents vs. 92 
cents reflected additional taxes for 
prior periods. Unfilled orders to- 
taled $33 million a year ago, when 
company contracted to construct and 
operate $18 million government cast 
armor plants. (Also FW, July 29). 


Armstrong Cork B 

Not a bargain around 25, but rep- 
resents resourceful management and 
potentialities. (Paying at $1 rate, 
yielding 4%; paid extras of 50 cents 
last August, 75 cents in Decem- 
ber.) Materials shortages and rising 
costs troublesome, but cork (up 150 
per cent since beginning of war in 
Europe) represented little over a 
tenth of 1941 material purchases, in- 
ventories are substantial and substi- 
tutes are being developed. Muni- 
tions growth has offset normal busi- 
ness decline and first-half sales were 
$40.7 million vs. $37.5 million, in- 
creased taxes alone accounting for 
earnings decline to 92 cents from 
$1.69 per share. 


Chrysler B 

Longer term outlook, including 
good postwar prospects, warrant re- 
tention of shares. Price of about 58 
yields 5.1% on a $3 dividend. ( Quar- 
terly payments reduced from $1.50 in 
1941 to $1 in March, 75 cents in Sep- 
tember.) Present facilities are almost 
wholly converted, and company is ex- 
pending another $40 million on tanks, 
$20 million on ammunition and $6 
million on gun-making facilities. Full 


10 


' cated, at about 23. 


production will double employment. 
First half sales $259.3 million vs. 
$508 million; earnings $2.02 vs. 
$4.82 per share, helped in transition 
period by $1.27 vs. $3.65 depreciation 
and $2.15 vs. $4.25 taxes—1942 at 
new rates. (Also FW, June 10.) 


Hudson Motor C 

Recognized as entailing consider- 
able risk, stock offers at least com- 
mensurate enhancement possibilities 
at 4%. Early conversion to war 
production gave employment to part- 
ly idle facilities and mounting direct 
and subcontract volume is more than 
offsetting smaller profit margins on 
government work. A deficit of 95 
cents per share in 1940 was replaced 
by a $2.36 profit in 1941; initial half 
of this year returned 39 vs. 14 cents 
a year before, after Federal normal 
and surtax of 30 cents as against 
none. No excess profits tax reserves 
yet required. 


International Paper Cc 

At 9, this speculative vehicle ap- 
pears to overdiscount adversities. 
Federal income and excess profits tax 
reserves set aside by this company in 
the first half of 1942 actually jumped 
to $10.15 from $4.36 per share on the 
common stock, on sales of $54.3 mil- 
lion vs. $50.4 million, thus reducing 
stated earnings to $1.27 vs. $2.44 per 
share. Admitting temporarily un- 
favorable trend indications in some 
sections of the paper business, ap- 
pearance of extreme conservatism in 
first-half tax accounting suggests bet- 
ter December half comparisons, with 
common dividend possibilities. (Also 
FW, August 5.) 


Jewel Tea B 

New commitments not yet indi- 
(Dividend re- 
duced from $2.40 to $1.60 basis 
makes current yield about 6.9%.) 
Hurt by restrictions in very impor- 
tant items of coffee and tea, gasoline 


and tire limitations as affecting its ex- 
tensive route division, price ceilings 
and mounting taxes, company is 
adding new items and concentrating 
sales efforts. Impressive 41.2 per 
cent sales gain in 28 weeks through 
July 18 could not prevent a decline 
in reported net to 86 cents from $1.35 
per share, with taxes liberal at 50 per 
cent (higher than H. R. rates) and 
contingency reserves of 18 cents as 
against none. (Also FW, January 


28.) 


Louisiana Land C+ 

Speculative funds probably can be 
employed better elsewhere; sells at 
about 4 on the N. Y. Curb. This 
comparatively small crude oil produc- 
er has various lease-hold and royalty 
interests in Louisiana, latter includ- 
ing contracts with Texas Company, 
Phillips, Superior, Union, Continen- 
tal, Alder and Plymouth. Produc- 
ing wells, operating and royalty, to- 
talled 279 at the end of 1941. Under 
Texas Company contract, last year’s 
production approximated 8 million 
barrels; under all others, 855,000 
barrels. Earnings in 1941 equalled 
45 vs. 29 cents a share in 1940; in 
1942 first half, 15 vs. 13 cents per 
share a year before. 


New York Central C+ 

Continues an attractively priced 
rail speculation at about 9%. June 
having added 8&2 cents vs. 45 cents a 
year before, six months’ net now 
stands at $2.58 vs. $1.84 per share 
despite an unfavorable first-quarter 
comparison. This was in the face of 
$2.47 vs. 72 cents Federal taxes. Even 
after having paid off its last $16 mil- 
lion bank debt in April and having 
anticipated early maturities, cash and 
equivalent alone totalled $52 million 
vs. $85.8 million total current liabili- 
ties, including $37 million tax liabili- 
ties, and working capital equals $34.4 
million vs. $29.2 million a year ago. 
(Also FW, June 24.) 
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Pepperell Manufacturing B+ 

This N. Y. Curb “blue chip” ap- 
pears reasonably priced at around 90, 
and offers an indicated 8.9% yield. 
(Jn 1941, paid $3 in February, $4 in 
August ; in 1942, $4 each in February 
and August.) This important north- 
ern and southern cotton mill operator 
is conservatively capitalized at less 
than 100,000 shares of one class of 
stock. Physical volume, not now re- 
ported, approximated 88.8 million 
pounds in 1937. June fiscal year pro- 
duced sales of $48.2 million vs. $38.6 
million and earnings of $20.21 vs. 
$19.22 per share, after heavy $34.46 
vs. $5.14 taxes, but no contingency 
reserve against $5.14 last year. Work- 
ing capital alone contributed $122.44 
to the $211.95 book value per share 
indicated in the balance sheet which 
the stockholders received for June 30, 
1941. 


Rayonier 

Present trends warrant retention of 
speculative holdings at current low 
price of 834. (Dividend at rate of 
$1 in past six quarters yields 11.4%.) 
Company’s principal businéss is the 
manufacture of sulphite pulp, mostly 
special types of highly _ refined 
bleached sulphite products for use in 
manufacture of rayon filament yarn, 
transparent cellulose film, staple 
fibre, etc., called “dissolving pulps.” 
Some 85 per cent of the latter is used 
in rayon manufacture. April fiscal 
year returned $2.60 vs. $2.86 per 
share in 1940-41, on a 24% per cent 
increase in sales to $31.3 million, 
but after $5.72 vs. $3.68 taxes on 
income. 


Southern Pacific C+ 

A price of around 14 does not fully 
reflect striking earnings gains, debt 
reduction and prospects. This is one 
of the few rails still showing sharp 
carloadings gains (17 per cent), be- 
sides heavier loadings. First-half rev- 
enues actually gained more than 50 
per cent to well over $200 million 
and interim net equalled $11.25 per 
share before taxes, $6.82 after taxes, 
as against $3.78 in the 1941 period 
when taxes were nil. Company paid 
off $15 million bank loans and antici- 
pated some early maturities this year, 
but its June cash and equivalent to- 
talled $39.9 million vs. $64.9 million 
current liabilities, including $26.6 
million taxes. (Also FW, June 24.) 


Sylvania Electrical Products B 

Recently brought over to the “big 
board” from the N. Y. Curb stock is 
in an intermediate position around 
1634 ; yields a speculative 7.5%. (Pay- 
ing at $1.25 annual rate.) Formerly 
Hygrade Sylvania, this 1941 consoli- 
dation of Hygrade Lamp, Sylvania 
Products and Nilco Lamp is the sec- 
ond largest radio tube maker, third 
largest incandescent lamp manufac- 
turer and a growing factor in fluo- 
rescent lamps. Radio tubes ac- 
counted for 44.7 per cent of gross last 
year, fluorescent items (introduced in 
1938) 32.1 per cent. Prices of latter 
were cut 15 per cent last week. Pri- 
orities are hurting regular business 
but mounting war production permit- 
ted earnings last year of $1.78 vs. 
$1.80 in 1940, and in the first half of 
1942, 48 cents vs. 59 cents per share 
of common stock. 


‘million vs. 108.7 million. 


Technicolor C+ 

No incentive to haste in new com- 
mitments in present situation; quoted 
about 7% on the N. Y. Curb. (Paid 
$1 in 1941; 25 cents in March, no 
action in June.) Controlling the prin- 
cipal process for color film photog- 
raphy in the motion picture industry, 
and a cross-licensee with Eastman 
Kodak, company produces film posi- 
tives through a subsidiary and has 
not yet been materially affected by 
shortages or priorities. Last year’s 
net equalled $1.05 vs. 99 cents in 
1940; no interim report. Record 
1941 production was 20 full length 
Technicolor pictures, shipments of 
positives reaching 97 from 80.6 mil- 
lion feet. A further increase in color 
footage for 1942 is generally pre- 
dicted. 


United Air Lines C 

Despite uncertainties, no need to 
disturb holdings for the present, at 
around 13. Company has made an ex- 
cellent showing so far this year. In the 
first half, express pound miles totalled 
3,217 million vs. 1,308 million, air 
mail pound miles 5,327 million vs. 
3,367 million, passenger miles 115.9 
Revenues 
gained more than a third to $11 mil- 
lion from $8.2 million, and although 
Federal income taxes were 39 cents 
vs. none, reported net equalled 59 
cents against a 37-cent deficit. Trans- 
fer of much equipment to the Govern- 
ment and discontinuance of many 
services cloud the nearby outlook, de- 
spite operation of extensive govern- 
ment cargo transportation services. 
(Also FW, June 24.) 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED AUGUST 25, 1942 


Shares -—Price—\~ Net Shares -—Price— Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Erie Railroad ctfs........... 44,400 7 7% + &% Curtiss-Wright ............. 15,700 634 7% + 
Southern Pacific ........... 32,400 14% 14 — % National Distillers .......... 15,500 25% 24% — ¥ 
30,700 6% 6% — k United Air Lines........... 15,400 13% 13% + % 
Y. Central Railroad...... aed 9% oY, — & Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 15,300 22 22 ree 
Chicago Gt. Western R.R. pf. 25800 12% 128% + % Kansas City Southern Ry... 14,800 4% % + % 
Nash-Kelvinator ........... 25,400 5% 5% + % Kennecott Copper .......... 700 30% 30% $— 
Northern Pacific Railway... 24,400 6% 6% + &% Pan American Airways..... 14,100 18% 1834 — % 
Standard Oil Calif........... 23,500 225% 23 + % North American Co......... 13,900 7% 7% + % 
United Gas Improvement.... 20,300 3% 3% + % General Electric ........... 13600 27% 24 —% 
5 Re aaa 18,900 4834 46% — 1% International Nickel ........ 13,200 26% 27% + % 
Atlantic Re eee 17,700 29% 285% —1 Warner Bros. Pictures...... 12,900 6% — &% 
Chicago & Eastern Ry. “A” 17 "300 5 5% — 2,600 155 15% + % 
Atchison, Top. & S. Fe R.R. 16,800 45 4434 — & Western Union Telegraph.. 12,400 26 26% + % 
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A In a recent issue of 
NOVEL Printer’s Ink, a_ well 
THOUGHT known advertising au- 

thority outlined a plan 
which he described as “Installment 
Buying in Reverse.” He suggests 
that manufacturers, in order to pre- 
serve the markets for their goods 
in the post-war period, engage in an 
extensive advertising campaign urg- 
ing the public to buy now for deliv- 
ery after peace is established. 

In that manner the present loss of 
business due to the curtailment in 
installment buying could be eventu- 
ally recovered. 

To make the plan more attractive 
the writer would have the manufac- 
turers arrange to purchase War 
Bonds with the money customers ad- 
vanced for goods they will need after 
the war, and in this manner Uncle 
Sam would also benefit. Thus two 
birds will be killed with one stone. 

Logical as the idea sounds, it is 
revolutionary in its concept, and it 
might run into difficulty because it 
would involve a complete and radical 
change in the public’s ingrained buy- 
ing habits. 

It is one thing for a person to buy 
a piano or any other household ar- 
ticle on the time payment plan and 
get his purchase with the first pay- 
ment. But it is entirely different to 
make payments in advance and then 
wait—for how long one does not 
know—before delivery is effected. 
The time when he would get what he 
ordered may run far beyond the date 
when final payment was made. 

For the buyer to have his goods in 
hand involves someone else carrying 
the credit; and to wait for future 
delivery reverses the process, where 
the buyer is extending the credit with 
payment in advance. 

Installment buying in reverse has 
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an appealing ring, but can the pub- 
lic be educated to changing its 
buying habit to this seductive prin- 
ciple? That is the uncertain equa- 
tion that would first have to be tested 
to find whether the plan would suc- 
ceed in actual operation. 


OUR With more than 78 
BABEL OF government bureaus 
CONFUSION having a hand in the 
conduct of the war it 

is understandable why a Babel of 
confusion exists. We read the papers, 
and as we pour through their pages 
in a serious effort to discover what 
we are actually accomplishing, or in 
which direction we are pointing, we 
run across conflicting statements 
which numb and befog our judgment. 
Only recently there appeared in the 
press a flagrant example of the lack 


of coordination among this maze of: 


bureaus. 

Elmer Davis, speaking for the 
WPB, attempted to give a factual 
story of how our war production was 
going on and it did not make encour- 
aging reading. He said it was lag- 
ging behind schedule and adroitly 
lifted the blame from the Govern- 
ment agencies by claiming we (pre- 
sumably the people) were too com- 
placent, and hence partly responsible 
for this situation. How the people 
can be blamed for something with 
which they are not connected even 
remotely beggars an intelligent ex- 
planation. 

On the same day Davis issued his 
statement, General Knudsen on an- 
other page of the same newspaper 
proudly declared our production was 


- breaking all records. 


Whom are we to believe when con- 
fronted with such contradictions? 
The same state of confusion has long 
been apparent in relation to gas and 


rubber rationing, and now in regard 
to the shortage of fuel oil and meats. 
Something should be done to put 
the press bureau of these 78 agencies 
under a master control where only 
one voice speaks for them all and 
what it utters should be the truth 
and not fiction. Only by such direct 
control will it become possible to 
put an end to this Babel of confusion 
which now plagues us so much. 


WILL THE While the SEC has a 
RULE laudable objective in its 
WORK? desire to curb what it 

calls unconscionable 
profits that are sometimes made at 
the expense of unwary investors, 
over-the-counter dealers contend it 
will do more harm than good to the 
honest broker. 

What the Commission proposes is 
that dealers keep records of the bid 
and asked prices at the time of each 
deal and the source of their informa- 
tion, and to disclose these quotations 
to customers who can then determine 
whether they wish to complete the 
transaction, and if the dealer is un- 
able to ascertain an independent bid 
and asked price then he should so ad- 
vise his client. 

But the over-the-counter dealer 
holds it would prove difficult in many 
instances to get this information be- 
cause the market is limited for a large 
number of unlisted securities. 

The SEC is not enforcing such a 
rule at present but is leaving it to the 
over-the-counter dealers to evolve 
some workable measure that would 
eliminate from their market the high- 
binders and pirates who are gouging 
some investors. eo 

So if these dealers can offer a prac- 
tical method, the Commission evident- 
ly is prepared to cooperate with 
them. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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THE DAIRY PRODUCTS LEADERS 
INVESTMENTS 


processing and distrib- 
uting dairy products is one of 
the world’s greatest businesses, gross- 
ing around a billion dollars per an- 
num in this country alone. 

It ought to be one of the most per- 
fectly stable, and is from the volume 
standpoint. The need for fluid milk 
as the perfect food places it at the 
head of the family budget in good 
times and bad. The source of supply 
is reliable, as evidenced by variations 
in the number of cows on farms, no 
greater than 4.5 per cent on the up 
side and 3.2 per cent on the down, in 
any single pre-war year from 1928 
to 1940, inclusive—a span of the 
most extraordinary cyclical variation. 


STABLE INDUSTRY 


Production of this product for all 
purposes gained no more than 2.8 
per cent, lost no more than 3 per cent 
during this same period. Direct con- 
sumption, as distinguished from that 
used in the manufacture of other 
products, rose no more than 3.1 per 
cent, yielded no more than 4.2 per 
cent in any year. These are some of 
the “makin’s” of stability. 

The industry as a whole sells about 
41.3 per cent of its fluid milk in that 


Relative stability promised by war demands and peace- 
time prospects for resumption of secular growth; earn- 
ings continue to protect attractive dividend yields. 


form. An almost equal proportion, 
40.8 per cent, goes into the produc- 
tion of butter. Cheese takes about 
6.3 per cent, evaporated milk 4.2 per 
cent, ice cream 4.1 per cent and all 
other products 3.3 per cent. 

In varying degree, the manufac- 
tured products are less in the nature 
of “essentials” than fluid mil,, more 
affected by competition .rom non- 
dairy products (butter by other 
spreads, shortenings, cooking fats 
and oils; cheese by meats, etc.; ice 
cream by other desserts), more sus- 
ceptible to cyclical influences, and 
more variable as to price. Yet on the 
whole, they carry better profit mar- 
gins and contribute the bulk of earn- 
ings. 

Why? Because the vital impor- 
tance of milk to the health of the 
nation, necessitating rigid public con- 


‘trols, has itself subjected the indus- 


try to such “vote-getting” political 
excesses that its largest and most ef- 


ficiently operated entities find this di- 
vision relatively unprofitable and in 
some metropolitan centers, at some 
times, completely so. 

Milk prices at retail have frequent- 
ly been the victims of ill-founded at- 
tacks of the “Five-Cent Fare” char- 
acter, because of the breadth of this 
type of political appeal at election 
time. Originally desirable but subse- 
quently overdone sterilization and 
sanitation regulations have materially 
raised processing and handling costs 
at the same time. Still another ad- 
verse factor is the extent to which 
labor enters into distribution, aggra- 
vated by strong unionization and 
mounting wages. 

As to the war, this industry is not 
immune to the ravages of a rocketing 
tax structure, but it does seem to be 
less vulnerable than many with nor- 
mally higher profit margins. And it 
is being “helped over the hump” by 
the unprecedented volume consequent 
upon the needs of our own armed 
forces, our allies and neighbors sud- 


MPAR HE ‘“ ” denly cut off from European supplies, 
CO ISON OF T DAIRY “BIG THREE and the appetites and buying power 
STATISTICS: ‘D ia Gua of a hard-working civilian population. 
Long-Term Debt (000 omitted)........ $66,450 $11,499 None 
Preferred Shares (000 omitted)....... None None a91,317 PROSPECTS GOOD 
Common Shares (000 omitted)........ 6,255 4,397 382 , — 
Minority Interests (000 omitted)...... $349 None $5,416 Summing up, this industry has to 
in $431,050 $259,129 b$85,184 be satisfied with thin over-all profit 
ales per share of Stock.............. $68.91 $59.12 b$223.08 : ; 
Per Cent Common Earnings to Sales. 2.86% 3.19% b1.66% J the 
Net Working Capital (000 omitted)... $50,056 $50,693 $10,121 
2:1 3.4:1 6.2:1 ers have, in general, attained financial 
Common Stock 1942 High............. 155% 213% 25% strength, further supporting divi- 

servative side and are therefore bet- 
1941 EPT Exemption (per share)...... c$3.74 $1.83 b$2.86 . . 

ter secured against future contingen- 
1941 Reported Net (per share)........ e$1.97 2$1.88 b$3.70 
First Half 1941 Net (per share)....... 0.90 0.80 h0.75 cies than in many other sections 0 
First Half 1942 Net (per share)....... 0.87 k0.77 h0.94 industry. Finally, current price quo- 
Indicated Dividend ................05. 0.80 m1.40 r2.00 tations appear to be realistic, afford- 
5.16% 6.67% 8.00% ing attractive income yields and offer- 
a—$5 cumulative, no par value, entitled to $100 ix. liquidation, $105 in redemption. ing modest enhancement possibilities. 
b—February fiscal year. c—Including carry over. e—After inventory reserve 58 cents. , . 4 
| aprose provision for war time contingencies 34 cents. h—May quarter. k—After reserve The accompanying tabulation com- 
“includes asual $1 year-end extra in January. paring the three largest companies in 
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this industry, “speaks for itself.” It 
is interesting to observe, particularly, 
the effects of capitalization when sales 
(and earnings) are reduced to per- 
share bases on the junior stocks. In 
this respect, Beatrice climbs from a 
poor third to an emphatic first. This 
would appear to illustrate pretty well 
the advantages there may be in a big 
piece of a small pie over a small piece 
ot a big pie. 


THREE LEADERS 


Here are brief descriptions of the 
leaders in the dairy industry: 

National Dairy Products takes 
leadership by a considerable margin 
because of its preeminence in the 
cheese and ice cream ends of the busi- 
ness. Fluid milk and cream, princi- 
pally distributed in the East, Mid- 
west and South, accounted for about 
31 per cent of last year’s sales; 
cheese 23 per cent; ice cream, sales 
of which are concentrated east of the 
Mississippi, 14 per cent; butter 11 
per cent and miscellaneous products 
21 per cent. This enterprise has at- 
tained its present position through 
spectacular growth within a relatively 
short span of nineteen years, and has 
paid varying common dividends 
throughout this period, without in- 
terruption. 


Borden Company, although trail- 
ing in total volume, shares leadership 
in fluid milk and cream, which ac- 
count for about half of sales, and has 
itself attained wide industrial and 
geographical diversification. Borden’s 
founder developed the original vac- 
uum process for condensing milk, 
and the company is said to have pio- 
neered in powdered milk, now so 
vitally important in supplying our 
armed forces and allies. The com- 
pany’s cheeses, ice creams and other 
newer products are increasing in 


popularity. 


Beatrice Creamery Company, 
third largest, does not segregate its 
sales teport as between fluid milk 
and ice cream, but the two are said to 
account for over half of sales and 
earnings. Distributing principally in 
the Midwest, this entity specializes 
in butter, which accounts for a rela- 
tively large one-fourth of profits ; and 
since 1937, it has been developing a 
sizeable business in the wholesale dis- 
tribution of frozen foods. In 1939, it 
acquired the assets of the fairly im- 
portant Blue Valley Creamery Co. 
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COMMITTEE 


SHELVES 


RUML TAX PROPOSAL 


But more will doubtless be heard of pay-as-you-go pro- 
vision when tax bill emerges to the floor of the Senate. 


66 hat’s wrong with it?” is the 

usual skeptical greeting to 
an extremely simple solution of an 
extremely complicated problem—it 
just doesn’t flatter ¢our vaunted in- 
telligence that the layman, let alone 
the expert, could so long have over- 
looked it. In fact, when examination 
discloses no serious flaws in the solu- 
tion, the next question is almost in- 
variably “Why hasn’t someone 
thought of it before?” 

These are the questions being 
asked about the so-called “Ruml 
Plan,” which can be summed up in 
three clauses: (1) 1941 income tax 
debts would be “forgiven” entirely ; 
(2) taxes already paid or being paid 
on quarterly installments in 1942 
would be treated as applicable to the 
current year’s income, using 1941 as 
a tentative income basis; and (3) 
when the following March 15 comes 
around, adjustment would be made 
by additional payment for any defi- 
ciency or refund for any overpay- 
ment. Simple, isn’t it? 

Well, what is wrong with it? From 
the taxpayer’s standpoint, we know 
of nothing. From the Treasury’s 
standpoint, the objection that a year 
of receipts will be more or less lost 
ultimately should be considered along 
with the facts that (1) the Govern- 
ment does not carry tax receivables 
as assets and hence would sustain no 
“book losses”; (2) the final losses 
would not be incurred until the death 
or other termination of the indivi- 
dual’s earning power ; (3) spread out 
over fifty years, they would involve 
only $70 million per annum, or a 
relatively minor sacrifice for the 
major advantages attained by all con- 
cerned ; and (4) in many cases, sub- 
stantial portions of even those losses 
would be recovered through estate 
taxes at peak rates. 

-The Treasury seems to be more 
concerned with the possibility that 
“forgiveness” of 1941 taxes, to get 
the plan into effect, would yield wind- 
falls to some individuals with high 
incomes that year who may earn less 


this year. To correct this fault, how- 
ever, would be to saddle large and 
in many cases unbearable burdens 
upon a great many individuals, nota- 
bly the hundreds of thousands of sol- 
diers and sailors now receiving but 
small fractions of their former in- 
comes. 

Another point sometimes made 
does not seem to have validity—that 
the plan makes no provision for col- 
lecting taxes at the source, that is, 
withholding taxes. No such provi- 
sion has been necessary to former tax 
plans, but conceding that it would 
carry advantages, and may even be 
an essential in the Revenue Act of 
1942, an appropriate amendment 
would appear to be a very much 
simpler and equitable step under the 
Ruml plan than otherwise. The one 
intolerable feature of the H. R. with- 
holding tax plan is that the shift to 
payments on current bases would be 
accomplished by heaping 1943 upon 
1942 taxes, already a tremendous 
burden. 

Actually, the Treasury suggested as 
revisions which would improve the 
Ruml Plan, (1) that taxes in 1942 
income be forgiven only to the extent 
of the present 4 per cent normal tax 
and the 6 per cent first bracket sur- 
tax rate; and (2) that withholding 
commence next year at 19 per cent 
(6 per cent normal and 13 per cent 
first bracket surtax) on all wages, 
salaries, dividends and interest in ex- 
cess of exemptions geared to the 
regular personal allowances. 

Rejection of the Ruml plan by the 
Senate Finance Committee—despite 
enthusiastic approval by its own sub- 
committee—does not necessarily kill 
the scheme definitely. Not only could 
protests by constituents bring about 
its revival on the floor of the Senate, 
but there is a possibility that indi- 
vidual Senators themselves - will feel 
moved to bring it up, notably Senator 
Clark of Missouri, who headed the 
sub-committee which only a few days 
ago reported so favorably on the 


proposal. 
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Although the month has brought little net change to aver- 
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age stock prices, activity has held not far from the lowest 


levels of the year. Upward trend should be resumed later. 


RECENT REACTIONARY trading sessions have 
been the result more of temporary technical con- 
siderations than of any change in the underlying 
fundamentals. True, the decline of nearly a full 
point in the industrial price average on Wednesday 
did follow disclosure of the President's plans for a 
series of three "fireside chats", one of which will 
deal with the problem of "'stabilizing'’ wages and 
farm prices in an effort to halt the inflationary 
trends which have been gathering acceleration in 
recent months. 


WHILE THE Adnministration has displayed a some- 
what stiffer attitude toward prices for agricultural 
goods, its entire record on labor matters makes it 
highly improbable that more than half-hearted 
measures will be adopted in an effort to plug the 
inflationary sluicegate left open by spiraling wage 
rates. Only this week, for instance, one of the 
President's most recently appointed agencies not 
only lifted "Big Steel’ wages another cents an 
hour, but made the increase retroactive to February 
15 despite the fact that the wage contract did not 
expire until August 9. 


THERE IS no prospect that wages will be frozen 
at current levels, nor that other controls will work 
with complete effectiveness. As long as expendi- 
tures for war purposes continue to run in astro- 
nomical proportions, and many materials and goods 
for civilian consumption become increasingly scarce, 
the fact of the matter is that inflation will develop 
growing potency. 


CONSIDERING THAT the tax outlook now is more 
muddled than ever, the stock market in recent 
sessions has done well indeed. For upon the setting 
of definite rates and methods of taxation will de- 
pend the size of the earnings decline to be shown 
for 1942 from last year's levels. From the stand- 
point of stock prices, at least, it is encouraging that 
despite an attitude of toughness toward the in- 
dividual taxpayer, the Senate Finance Committee 
still gives evidence of an understanding of the 
deleterious effog on all business if either the House 


45-90 per cent rates or the Treasury's ''55-90 less 
12 per cent'’ plan were enacted. 


NOT UNTIL definite light is shed on the terms of 
the revenue bill is it likely that we will witness a 
worthwhile rise in the general market. : 


THERE IS good indication that whatever the final 
tax rates, they will be less onerous on the whole 
than those embodied in the House bill, and it is 
those rates that the majority of corporations ap- 
parently used in figuring net earnings for the first 
six months of the year. Thus, a recent compilation 
of the results of approximately 120 industrial com- 
panies indicating first half earnings of $432 million 
will probably be improved upon in the final six 
months. However, even though no improvement 
occurs, the indicated total of around $864 million 
for the full year—while down 34 per cent from 
1941—-still would be 60 per cent higher than the 
aggregate shown by these companies for 1938. 


AND DESPITE the fact that the inflationary poten- 
tialities have grown tremendously in the meantime, 
it is significant that for only a brief period in that 
year were industrial stock prices as low as they are 
now, while their high for the year was around 158, 
as against an approximate 106 now. As for divi- 
dends, the average rate on 600 common stocks for 
1938 was about $1.50, while the most recent com- 
pilation of this index shows $1.79 even after all of 
the reductions that were effected during the first 
seven months. 


BARRING UNFORESEEN military reverses of major 
importance, it would seem that the bulk of the bad 
news is fully known, and although purely technical 
considerations would call for some further retrace- 
ment of the rise from April to July, there appears 
no reason why the lows set early in the year will 
not stand for a considerable time to come. Reap- 
pearance of price weakness would doubtless con- 
stitute new buying opportunities for long pull 
investors. 


—Written August 27; Richard J. Anderson. 
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SIX MONTHS’ RESULTS: Corporate earnings 
results for the first half of this year showed wide 
group changes from comparable 1941 figures, rang- 
ing from a drop of 51.3 per cent for automobile 
manufacturers to a rise of 42.6 per cent for rail- 
roads, according to a compilation recently prepared 
by the New York Stock Exchange which covers the 
first 450 companies to publish their six months’ 
statements. Aside from the rails, however, the only 
other industry to experience improvement was the 
leathers—thanks to wide gains by two companies 
out of a field of seven. Larger-than-average declines 
were shown by steel and iron companies, with a 
40.2 per cent drop; textiles, off 39.6 per cent; build- 
ing, 34.7 per cent; and chemicals, 32 per cent. 
Excluding railroad and public utility companies— 
whose combined earnings made up 30 per cent 
of the 450-company aggregate—the average drop 
from year-ago levels was 29 per cent, a figure about 
in line with compilations which were not confined 
strictly to N.Y.S.E. listed companies. A number of 
factors in the situation suggests that the decline in 
aggregate second half industrial results (as com- 
pared with the last six months of 1941) will not be 
as large as that for the period recently ended. 


LIFT TAX EXEMPTION? Perhaps against logic, 
but with full consideration of the implied con- 
tractual relationships involved—the Senate Finance 
Committee last week voted 9-to-7 to levy income 
taxes on all future issues of state, municipal and 
other public bonds, despite the vigorous opposition 
by virtually all non-federal government officials. As 
a revenue raiser, such a tax would bring but little 
into the Treasury for considerable time, because 
such a source would have to build up from scratch, 
as it were—and emissions of such bonds will doubt- 
less continue to run at very low levels for a con- 
siderable time to come. Leaving presently out- 
standing issues exempt would continue their owners 
in their favored position, but this is of no concern 
to the treasurers of the states, counties and cities, 
inasmuch as those bonds have already been suc- 
cessfully placed. Their worry is about the cost of 
obtaining funds in the future. Whatever revenue 
might be raised by the Government on future 
issues could be regarded as a contribution by the 
taxpayers of the respective states and towns, for 
coupon rates would have to be increased substan- 
tially in order to insure sale of the new bonds. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


PRICE-EARNINGS RATIOS: The old rule of 
thumb of a dollar of earnings being worth $10 in 
market price has not worked for a considerable 
number of years, but in no other fields are the 
divergences therefrom as wide as those currently 
prevailing in the rails. Of course, there is good 
reason for Seaboard Air Line, for instance, selling 
for only '/4-point despite expected earnings of 
around $5 a share this year. And early bond 
maturity problems explain a price of 3 or so for 
Baltimore & Ohio in the face of estimated 1942 
net of $11 per share. But strikingly low market 
capitalization of current earning power is to be 
found in the case of shares of better situated roads 
as well. But Texas & Pacific, with no important 
maturities before 1977, is quoted for less than twice 
indicated earnings of $9 a share. Equally interest- 
ing price-earnings situations are presented by 
Atlantic Coast Line, expected to earn $20 a share 
against a price of 28; Great Northern, $8 vs. 23; 
Southern Railway, $17 vs. 15; Southern Pacific, 
$14 vs. 14; Northern Pacific, $4 vs. 6. In most 
cases, of course, the fear of a sharp post-war slump 
in traffic—in earnings—is the explanation. But it 
does appear that in some instances this fear is 
being accorded too great an importance as an 
immediate market factor. 


AUTOMOBILE TRENDS: With the exception of 
one or two companies, estimated automobile pro- 
duction (now confined almost exclusively to trucks) 
has of course been running well under year-ago 
levels. Actual figures cannot be published generally, 
but available data indicate that the bulk of the 
decline is being borne by the "big three’; General 
Motors, Chrysler and Ford. Production by those 
companies for the first seven months of this year 
amounted to but a small fraction of their output 
for the corresponding 1941 period. But the so- 
called independent field has been permitted to 
retain a much larger share of its normal volume, 
and in some instances at least this is likely to give 
these companies a competitive edge over their big 
competitors during the period immediately follow- 
ing the end of the war. How long that edge might 
be retained is, of course, a question that time alone 
can answer. 


UPTREND CONTINUES: July constituted the 


twentieth consecutive month in which cigarette 
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production rose above year-ago levels, and the 
second month in which the 20-billion level was 
exceeded. The 13.4 per cent gain for July brought 
the seven-month total to 129.8 billion, up 11.| 
per cent from last year. More liberal spending 
habits have also lifted cigar demand, although 
the January-July increase here, amounted to but 
7.8 per cent. Manufactured tobacco has declined 
6 per cent so far this year, but prosperity in the 
South has brought a 6 per cent increase in snuff 
production. On the whole, the tobacco industry 
will have a materially better year, from the stand- 
point of sales volume. But higher taxes and other 
costs are reducing profit margins. 


NO REPRIEVE FOR HOLDING COMPANIES: 
The SEC again has seized upon the war as consti- 
tuting a reason for pushing ahead with its enforce- 
ment of the "death sentence’ of the P.U. Act, 
rather than as a consideration prompting the post- 
ponement of dismemberment of the public utility 
industry. Commissioner Healy (Republican member 
of the SEC) last week stated that wartime exigencies 
may well increase the pressure upon the holding 
company managements to come to grips with the 
serious problems of putting the operating com- 
panies in shape to finance new construction require- 
ments promptly. Shortiy following that statement, 
the SEC the same day issued orders requiring dis- 
solution of the American Power & Light Company 
and the Electric Power & Light Corporation. 
Thereupon Electric P. & L. omitted dividends on 
its two classes of preferred stock—despite consoli- 
dated earnings of $10.43 per share of senior pre- 
ferred for the year ended June 30. On the other 
hand, Amer. P. & L. declared dividends on its pre- 
ferred stocks at the rates previously in effect. 


TRENDS iN BRIEF: "Cellophane" celebrates its 
Golden Anniversary this year. . . . Unemployed 
halved in past year to 2.8 million. . . . Ratio of 
government to private war plants expansion since 
mid-1940 about 4!/5 to |... . Cost of tiving index 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call Net 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Dayton Power & Light Ist 
cok. 106 107 2.7% 
up || per cent over a year ago, average weekly 


earnings up 19.2 per cent... . OPA Chief Hender- 
son characterizes our present fight on inflation as "a 
delaying action’. ... U. S. farm income in 1942 
estimated up 75 per cent over 1939, wages and 
salaries up 70 per cent. . . . Motion picture com- 
panies, in effect, are limited to amount of film used 
last year; none available for commercial advertis- 
ing. .. . Brig. Gen. Barnes, USA Arms Design Divi- 
sion Chief, says in England that both countries are 
producing powerful secret weapons, and that muni- 
tions production would support a full-sized army "in 
any enterprise’. . . . OPA bans typewriter renting 
and recalls rented machines for government use. ... 
N. Y. Shipbuilding launches the Independence as an 
aircraft carrier—originally planned as a cruiser... . 
Boeing expected to match last year's earnings... . 
Lorillard's "Old Gold" sales running a billion 
cigarettes a month — double last year's average. 
. . . Mexican silver import price raised from 353 
to 45 cents. . . . About half of eastern industrial 
plants have converted from oil to coal, only about 
| per cent of eastern homes have converted... . 
Commercial Investment Trust pays $1.4 million for 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric, 67-year-old Boston manufac- 
turer of electrical products, including telephone and 
signal equipment, employing about a thousand. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in "Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 

WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 

which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine.is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features 
The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 


to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 90 5.56% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4/s, 2003. 91 4.95 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s,'70.. 88 5.11 102!/, 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/os,'77... 95 5.79 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 82 4.88 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/9s,'78 63 7.14 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 89 4.21 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, "55............. 84 4.76 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME — 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 88 5.68% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 350s (6.43 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 87 ~=5.75 105 
Reynolds Metals 5!/% cum....... 79 6.96 107'/2 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 78 5.13 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 68 7.35 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 36 8.33 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 77 6.49 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 55 6.36 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 80 6.88 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 


Adams-Millis .......... 21 $1.25 $0.75 $4.00 b$1.95 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 11 0.94 0.60 1.37 b0.56 
Borden Company....... 21 1.40 0.90 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 85 
Elec. Storage Battery... 30 2.50 1.00 3.65 b1.03 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.40 1.97 b0.87 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 36 3.50 1.00 5.09 b0.87 
Union Pacific R.R....... 76 6.00 4.50 IJ1.19 65.55 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 27 2.00 1.20 2.69 


of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 32 $3.50 $3.00 $5.79 b$1.54 
Continental Can ....... 23 2.00 1.00 2.62 = x2.35 


Gen'l Amer. Transport... 36 3.00 1.00 3.75 0.60 
May Department Stores. 39 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 


Murphy (G.C.)........ 56 4.00 2.75 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 25 1.50 0.75 3.17 a 
United Fruit........... 55 4.00 3.00 5.28 b3.41 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. +—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. a—First quarter. b—Half year. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—1I2 months ended June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


American Brake Shoe.... 24 $2.20 $0.60 $3.56 b$1.29 
American Car & Foundry. 24 h5.23 hi2.09 
Anaconda Copper...... 26 2.50 1.50 {5.01 bf2.10 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 27 2.50 1.00 5.94 62.05 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 43 2.00 3.50 9.90 b7.79 


Bethlehem Stee!l........ 52 6.00 4.50 9.35 63.00 
19 «62.25 «1.00 22.83 a0.47 
Climax Molybdenum.... 38 3.20 0.60 3.55 b2.18 
Commercial Solvents.... 9 0.55 0.30 0.99 60.43 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 17 1.00 0.25 4.68 60.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 22 2.25 2.25 6.34 x4.11 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 34 2.00 1.50 3.95 bl.6l 
General Electric ....... 26 1.40 1.05 1.98 60.72 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. 
June 30. 
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warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in a war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


Glidden Company...... 14 $1.50 $0.80 k$I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 23 2.00 1.00 6.72 62.21 
Kennecott Copper...... 31 3.25 1.75 {455  ... 
Lima Locomotive ....... 25 1.00 1.00 6.02 ae 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 6! 7.00 2.00 16.65 b4.95 
McCrory Stores ........ 1.25 0.50 2.24 x2.21 
Mesta Machine ........ 28 2.25 2.25 3.61 
National Acme......... 15 2.00 1.00 6.29 bI.90 
New York Air Brake .... 28 3.00 1.50 5.05 b1.97 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 22 2.00 1.00 3.98 b1.93 
_ 9 0.50 2.86 bl.21 
Thompson Products... .. 22 2.50 1.00 5.36 b2.56 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.55 2.09 60.61 
Timken Roller Bearing... 35 3.50 1.25 3.92 bl.I5 
46 4.00 3.00 1043 62.44 


t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b-—Half . h—Fiscal il 
30, 1941 and 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1940 and 194I. 


r—5 months ended May 31. x—!2 mdfaths ended 
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SUPER CONTROL? The Presi- 
dent has announced that on Labor 
Day, or thereabouts, he will outline a 
new anti-inflation control program in 
a fireside chat over the radio and in 
a message to Congress. It is expected 
to feature stabilization of wages and 
farm prices. If it takes the form of 
a project said to have been worked 
out by his adviser, New York Su- 
preme Court Justice Rosenman, it 
will call for a new “ticker symbol” 
among the alphabetical agencies, the 
ESA—Economic Stabilization Au- 
thority. This would be not just an- 
other board, but a super-super board, 
perhaps headed by retiring Governor 
Lehman of New York, and to repre- 
sent the Treasury, FRB, War and 
Navy Departments, WPB, OPA, 
Departments of Agriculture and La- 
bor and perhaps WMPC. 


Business already is controlled to 
despair—it will be interesting to see 
whether a program of vigorous and 
realistic control of agricultural prices 
and wage scales can be outlined with- 
out further attacking business. 


TAKING STOCK of the war pro- 
duction program, WPB Chairman 
Nelson reports that for July (1) air- 
craft production was up 11 per cent 
over June, with earlier objectives not 
expected to be reached in the next 
few months, (2) over-all ordnance 
production up 26 per cent and very 
close to schedules, (3) naval vessel 
deliveries up 22 per cent, with major 
combat vessels considerably ahead, 
minor naval vessels materially behind 
expectations, and (4) merchant ves- 
sel construction up 6 per cent and 
nearly on schedule. WPB’s index of 
munitions production has reached 3% 
times the November pre-war base. 
War production “has entered a new 
phase—one in which more careful 
balancing of requirements will be- 
come increasingly important,” he 
says, adding “we must speed up the 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


slow items and slow down some of 
the fast ones.” A rare expression 
these days—“slow down.” 


A new 24-day record for launching 
a 10,000-ton Liberty freighter is ex- 
pected shortly to be announced by 
the West Coast’s Kaiser Co., present 
record holder. 


VEGETARIANS TITTER, meat 
eaters squirm. AMA Chief Hen- 
drickson speaking: “The current 
shortage of meat is only a fore-runner 
of things to come—and the sooner 
that is realized the better... . We 
need some system—perhaps ration- 
ing, meatless days, a combination of 
the two, or something else to assure 
equitable distribution of what will 
be a short supply of meat. . . . The 
bumper livestock crop of 1942, when 
translated into terms of meat, is ex- 
pected to total 21.7 billion pounds. 
That figure compares with an average 
of 17.8 billion pounds for the five 
years from 1937 to 1941 inclusive. 
Production in 1941 reached the high 
total of 20 billion pounds.” Never- 
theless, there will be a shortage of 3 
billion pounds. Why? Soldiers are 
heavy meat eaters. So are active 
workers with money in their pockets. 
And we must feed other nations. 


War expenditures contributed 31 
per cent of national income in the 
June quarter. Lifting ourselves by 
our bootstraps? 


BENEDICTS BEWARE! SS will 
get many of you sooner or later, and 
it’s looking more and more like “soon- 
er.” Director Hershey of Selective 
Service says draft boards will begin 
calling men with dependents by 
Christmas, perhaps even by Thanks- 
giving. The order is still (1) single 
men with “secondary dependents,” 
(2) married men with working 
wives, (3) married men with wives 
and children. Class 1-B is being 


eliminated and upon re-examination 
and reclassification, will largely move 
up into 1-A. Your 18-19 year old 
brother will probably go along with 
you—after the elections. He is said 
to be the stuff of which the best 
armies are made, and it’s the best 
armies we need. 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau 
does not expect the $815 million 
August War Bond sales quota to be 
met, but says no plans are under 
consideration for early inauguration 
of any compulsory system—n.b. 
“early.” 


TRANSIT TIDES are running 
high, threatening a tidal wave. As- 
sociate Director Roberts of the ODT 
Local Transport Division reports 
that whereas earlier bus and street 
railway traffic had increased 20 per 
cent over 1941, in the last three 
months it had doubled and “there is 
every reason to believe that the cur- 
rent increase . . . will not merely con- 
tinue but will increase faster and 
faster.” 


“New secret battle tactics’ are 
credited with being instrumental in 
Allied pilots shooting down at least 
13, probably 28, of 47 Japanese 
planes which recently attacked Dar- 
win, without a single allied plane loss. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying that: Another shake-up in 
WPB may be expected to reach high 
up, but leave Nelson on probation. 
... Agriculture Secretary Wickard’s 
abandonment of 110 per cent of parity 
is one of the most significant news 
morsels in a long time. ... Mrs. 
Roosevelt isn’t satisfied with war 
lrousing conditions. . . . Prime Min- 


ister Churchill’s deliberate selection 
of American bombers for a safe, fast 
trip to Moscow was an_ eloquent 
gesture. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Plastic Parade 


Plastic pocket mirrors for the army 
are next and are intended to replace 
the steel mirrors of the type carried 
by soldiers in World War I—the 
transparent “Lumarith” of Celanese- 
Celluloid can be coated with several 
materials for this purpose. . . . Sav- 
age Arms has secured a patent on a 
plastic suitable for the stock of small 
firearms—the synthetic material is 
strong enough to hold the butt plate, 
but provides the slight degree of re- 
siliency that is inherent in natural 
wood. .. . A new type of window 
pane is promised by Monsanto Chem- 
ical in the fusing of transparent plas- 
tic with a wire mesh—it is said to 
be capable of withstanding the ex- 
plosion of a 150-Ilb. bomb as close 
as eight feet away. . . . Latest in 
men’s billfolds is a “Vinylite” plastic 
creation of Hickok Manufacturing 
Company—colors of the armed forces 
will be featured, as well as emblems 
of each branch of the service.... A 
plastic-cork coating for most kinds of 
pipe is the new achievement of J. W. 
Mortell Company—such a covering 
prevents condensation of moisture 
and “sweating” on pipes and thus 
the product will be introduced as 
“NoDrip.” . . . Quite an innovation 
is the new plastic cap designed by 
Lobl Manufacturing Company espe- 
cially for ice bags—lighter in weight 
than the old style it will not press 
as heavily on the brow during the 
morning after. 


Aircraftsmanship 


Some idea of the amount of labor 
required to turn out one of the new 
1,700-h.p. “Cyclone” aircraft engines 
of Wright Aeronautical is afforded 
by a recent survey—it is estimated 
that over 80,000 separate operations 
are required between the foundry arid 
the final test. . . . An improved tele- 


scopic sight for the use of rear gun- 
uers on bombing planes will be 
adopted by Douglas Aircraft—the 
innovation makes possible a_ better 
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streamlining of the fuselage and at 
the same time gives a wider arc of 
fire at the most vulnerable point (i.e., 
the tail). . . . A new device which 
warns the pilot when the plane is 
about to stall has been patented by 
Vultee Aircraft—it is said to be an 
electric apparatus which is entirely 
automatic. . . . “Airplanes of paper” 
are being predicted by McDonnell 
Aircraft, which has been conducting 
experiments with various types of 
laminated paper—used for wing tips, 
rudders and elevators, the paper has 
proven 40 per cent stronger than 
aluminum for the same purposes... . 
What is called the world’s first “Heli- 
copter Club” has been organized by 
nine General Electric engineers—the 
group will build their own wingless, 
powered-roto flyer, reporting the re- 
sults as they progress. . . . Jaeger 
Watch Company, maker of fine time- 
pieces, has perfected an apparatus for 
de-icing airplane propellers during 
flight—the device feeds an anti-freeze 
solution to the leading edge of the 
blades. 


Digestibles 


In an effort to conserve tin in caps, 
Beech-Nut Packing will bring out its 
baby food line in larger glass jars— 
along the same line another infant 
food packer is testing a mixture of 
dehydrated vegetables under medical 
supervision for children up to five 
months of age. . . . Synthetic vanilla 
flavoring will next be introduced by 
Seeman Bros., Inc., under the trade- 


QO": producer of dehydrated 

6 fl foods is making a sur- 
vey of the eating habits of various 
breeds—no matter what it shows, » 
the “hot dog” will continue to be 
the only one which feeds the 
hand that bites it. 


name of “Flava-Bake”—it will cost 
considerably less than natural vanilla 
extract and can be used for all bak- 
ing purposes, as well as at the soda 


fountain. . . . There is speculation as 
to what companies will contribute to 
the new “K-Ration,” the assembly 
of concentrated foods and confections 
for war use—one report suggests that 
Hershey will supply the bar of choco- 
late, while Wrigley will furnish the 
stick of chewing gum... . A new 
method of drying food that eliminates 
the use of heat which might destroy 
the food values has been developed 
by U. S. Cold Storage Corporation 
—the method involves initial freez- 
ing, and then the moisture is removed 
by vacuum pressure. . Smaller 
grapefruit, suitable for single por- 
food packer is testing a mixture oi 
are said to be the spitting image of 
an orange. 


Apparel Antics 


A concerted drive is being started 
to “drugstorize” the haberdashery 
shops—it is suggested that the men’s 
wear retailers add lines of shaving 
accessories, sporting goods, auto sup- 
plies, smoking equipment and drink- 
ers’ gadgets. . . . Rollins Hosiery 
Mills has been awarded a contract for 
52,800 pairs of mercerized cotton ho- 
siery for the Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps—the WAACS might 
just as well like them, because they 
will have to wear them anyway. ... 
Coming for Christmas are neckties 
with a strip of actual U. S. War Sav- 
ings Stamps—a cellophane band hold- 
ing the stamps is sewn into the flange 
or broad end... . A new line of oil- 
proof gloves and aprons of extremely 
tough, flexible material with high re- 
sistance to tearing and abrasion will 
be featured by Resistoflex Corpora- 
tion—two types, (1) transparent or 
(2) coated on both sides, are to be 
offered. . . . A caterpillar, tread-like 
sole has been designed for both men’s 
and women’s shoes by E. P. Reed 
& Company in order to save leather 
—the open-spaced (tank-tread) sole 
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fashion, if accepted generally, would 
effect a 15 per cent saving in leather. 
... Heaviest yet in cosmetics for legs 
to replace hosiery is the new type 
liquid introduced by Jacquet, Inc.— 
it is claimed to be an adequate “‘cover- 
all” for scratches, vaccination marks, 
scars and mosquito bites. 


Iiluminations 


Firestone Tire & Rubber may con- 
sider using the new fluorescing dye- 
stuff for painting rubber life rafts— 
the “glow treatment” could also be 
utilized for individual life preservers 
and life boats. . . . Next in special 
flashlights for air raid wardens is one 
equipped with a mercury switch 
which prevents the light from shin- 
ing except when the head is faced 
downward—the lens is transparent 
red “Lumarith” plastic. . . . Radio 
Corporation of America is testing 
phosphorescent microphones for use 
in broadcasting studios which have 
to be blacked out—fluorescent ink is 
also being tried out for printing 
scripts. .. . Higher efficiency, greater 
intensity and less trouble is promised 
for the new blackout lamps being pro- 
moted by Ultra-Violet Products, Inc. 
—but it is styled primarily for coal 
miners. .. . Newest in portable lamps 
is a fluorescent variety which is safe 
enough to use in places where com- 
bustible gases may accumulate and 
small enough to take into small spaces 
such as airplane cockpits—this prod- 
uct of Day-Ray Products Company 
was designed primarily for Lockheed 
Aircraft’s assembly work. . . . Bril- 
liantly glowing Christmas trees are 
indicated as a result of the patent 
obtained by W. B. Greenlee Com- 
pany for ornamental bulbs that can 
be lit by high frequency radio waves 
—the bulbs have no filaments, but 
light up like neon signs when the 
waves pass through them. 


Christenings 


U. S. Rubber has registered “As- 
beston” as its name for asbestos 
yarns. . . . Two more powders for 
instantly extinguishing magnesium 
bomb fires have been introduced: (1) 
“Speedi-Out,” developed by Waver- 
ly Petroleum Products Company, 
and (2) “Whippet,” a compound of 
Halco Chemical Corporation. ... A 
new soap bag to be worn on the hand 
during the bath is being introduced 
by Frances Denney as the “Bath Mit” 
because it includes a thumb, although 
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Whether it's in a plane, a tank, 
a truck, a tractor, or for indus- 
trial use — these operators know 


‘“‘We All Depend On Continental Red Seal Engines”’ 


that when if comes to real per- 
formance, they can always depend 
on Continental Red Seal Engines. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


it may be worn on either hand... . 
Another resurfacing compound which 
is heavy enough to patch cracks and 
ruts in concrete or wood floors has 
been christened ‘“Lev-L-Flor” by 
Central Paint & Varnish Works, the 
manufacturer. . . . Along the same 
line a new non-skid flooring material 
of extreme hardness has been proc- 
essed by Walter Macguire Company 
and will be featured as “Cortland.” 
. .. Latest in tack rags for removing 
dust and other fine particles from 
sprayed surfaces has been dubbed 
“Q-U-Tack” by the Robinson Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing Company, which 
will market it mainly in aircraft 
plants. ... A new treatment for water 
systems to prevent scale and elimi- 
nate “red water” in household water 
systems is being offered as “Micro- 
met” by Calgon, Inc. . . . The fast- 
acting, but non-inflammable, paint 
remover that will be introduced by 
Turco Products, Inc., will be known 
as “Turco Stripper.” . . . The influ- 
ence that war is having on children’s 
games is indicated by the following 
tradenames that will be on display 
during the coming Christmas holi- 
day buying season—consider “Com- 
mando,” a mechanical war game of 


Carrom Industries, Inc.; “Battle 
Checkers” of the Penman Company ; 
“Conflict” of Parker Brothers, Inc. ; 
and “Spot-a-Plane” of Toy Creations. 


Odds & Ends 


Rumors are being heard that Lam- 
bert Company has received a “sub- 
stantial” contract from the War De- 
partment for medical supplies for the 
U. S. Army—previously the com- 
pany has been supplying large quan- 
tities of “Listerine” for use of both 
soldiers and sailors. . . . An entirely 
different method of camouflaging 
ships so that they blend with the sea 
and thus will be almost invisible to 
enemy submarines has been patented 
by Standard Varnish Works—the 
design involves  trapezoidal-like 
masses of paint. . . . A transparent 
protective cover, especially designed 
for gasoline ration books, has been 
prepared by John H. Oxley Com- 
pany—it will be available in several 
colors of flexible plastic. . . . Mono- 
grammed soap is next now that the 
L. A. Block Company has found a 
method of inserting any initial as an 
inlay in the cake—whether this will 
clean any better is not indicated. 
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volume fell off consider- 
ably from the highs of the pre- 
ceding week, but transactions con- 
tinued fairly heavy in the rail group, 
especially in very low priced issues 
such as Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 


& Pacific 5s. Municipals were little 
affected by the renewal of proposals 
for taxing future issues. High grades 
were generally firm, although the re- 
duction of reserve requirements for 
New York and Chicago banks was 
too small to have much effect. 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN 4s 


Colorado & Southern general 
mortgage 4134, 1980, have been 
among the more active of the specu- 
lative rails, and have recently ex- 
tended their gains to levels about 10 
points above the year’s low of 15. 
Earnings of the system, including the 
Fort Worth & Denver City, have 
shown substantial improvement in re- 
cent months, and it is expected that 
the interest which was due on May 1 
will be paid before expiration of the 
grace period in November. 

No further steps with respect to 
the debt readjustment plan (filed 
with the ICC on June 29) are likely 
to be taken pending final action by 
Congress on the McLaughlin bill. 
This measure would reenact Chapter 
XV of the Chandler Act, under 
which the readjustments of the B. & 
QO. and the Lehigh Valley were ef- 
fected. In view of the indicated large 
gain in Colorado & Southern’s 1942 
earnings, it would not be surprising 
if the plan should encounter consid- 
erable opposition. As submitted, it 
provided for placing the general 4%4s 
on a 1% per cent fixed, 2%4 per cent 
contingent interest basis. The con- 
tingent interest would be non-cumu- 
lative. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 5s 


Declaration of war by Brazil had 
little effect upon the market for these 
debentures, which held close to the 


1942 high. It is difficult at this stage 


to estimate the long range effects of 
increasing involvement of South 
America in the war, but the proba- 
bilities are against any seriously ad- 
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verse results for American & For- 
eign Power over the medium term. 
That the flow of income to the parent 
company has been proceeding satis- 
factorily is evidenced by a substantial 
reduction in serial notes outstanding, 
announced recently. Payment of 
$4.65 million on these obligations 
(held by Electric Bond & Share and 
a group of banks) leaves a balance of 
$7.75 million maturing from 1944 to 
1946. After making this payment, 
the company and subsidiaries had 
cash (in New York banks) and U.S. 
Government securities amounting to 
$14 million. To the extent that hopes 
of permanent gains in U. S.-Latin 
America commercial relations are 
realized, the longer term prospects 
for American & Foreign Power will 
be enhanced. 


“RIGHTS” 


Announcement that the September 
maturity of 2 per cent Treasury 
notes, as well as the RFC % of 1 per 
cent notes maturing in October, will 
be paid off without any exchange op- 
tion, gave rise to considerable discus- 
sion of “rights” on U. S. Govern- 
ment and agency obligations last 
week. The first impression was that 
the policy of offering exchanges for 
new Treasury issues had been com- 
pletely discarded. However, this 
does not necessarily follow; the two 
maturities mentioned are small, and 
action on larger issues will be taken 
in the light of prevailing circum- 
stances as they fall due. 

In any case, interest in rights of 


exchange has been diminishing, and 
large prospective war financing sug- 
gests that the incentive for obtaining 
participation in new flotations in this 
manner will continue to decline. The 
rights (maturing obligations carry- 
ing exchange privileges) used to com- 
mand premiums up to three points 
per bond, when new Treasury issues 
were priced well below the market 
and institutions were competing for 
allotments. Recently, the Treasury 
has been cutting the corners more 
closely on yield bases established for 
new issues. And even if rights are 
available, there will not be any great 
rush to buy them as long as there is 
assurance that portfolio requirements 
can easily be filled from “new money” 
offerings of $1 billion or more, and 
these may be expected every month 
or two. 


BURLINGTON EQUIPMENTS 


Holders of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy 1% per cent equipment trust 
certificates, which were sold in July, 
1941, are being asked to assent to the 
reduction in the principal amount of 
the trust from $9.3 million to a little 
less than $3 million. A WPB order 
stopped work on the road’s equip- 
ment program with the result that 
there is an unexpended balance of 
$5 million remaining from the funds 
raised by sale of these certificates. 
There is no provision in the lease 
for this “unique and unforeseeable 
situation” ; the railroad and the trus- 
tee have decided that the most prac- 
ticable procedure is to retire substan- 
tially equal amounts of each maturity 
so that the total amount will absorb 
approximately the balance in_ the 
hands of the trustee. Tenders are 
being sought from the holders of the 
certificates. 


MINN. & ST. LOUIS BONDS 


An important step toward termi- 
nation of the 19-year receivership of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad 
was taken July 24 when the reorgani- 
zation committee bid in the properties 
at the foreclosure sale. The State of 
Minnesota has protested the reorgan- 
ization plan to the Federal Court, but 
it has the approval of the RFC, the 
ICC and the security holders, and is 
likely to be consummated. Current 
market prices of the various bond is- 
sues are in excess of the decree values 
fixed by the Court, reflecting the 
market’s appraisal of the successor 
company issues to be exchanged un- 
der the plan. 
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SHIP REPAIR 
FEAT 


plit almost in two by five terrific 

explosions off the Virginia Capes 
on February 16, and condemned as 
a derelict by salvage experts, one of 
the world’s largest tankers will again 
operate at sea after a comparatively 
brief period in one of the ship repair 
yards on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

The forward section of this tanker 
was practically unharmed while the 
300’ after section, containing the pro- 
pulsion machinery, rested on the bot- 
tom in 32 feet of water. After cut- 
ting through the few remaining plates 
and strength members holding the 
sections together, the forward end of 
this vessel was towed to port. The 
stern section was finally raised after a 
most difficult salvage operation. At 
the ship repair yard the two sections 
will be welded together and the ship 
again placed in a seaworthy condi- 
tion. 

This is just an example of what the 
ship repairing industry of this coun- 
try is doing to “keep them sailing.” 


—Pres. H. G. Smith, National. 
Council of American Shipbuilders. 


VALUAT FACTOR 


Concluded from page 4 


The combined effect of such re- 
strictions and increasing tax liabili- 
ties has been to cut off Common- 
wealth & Southern’s income from 
its southern subsidiaries. (Alabama 
Power paid $981,500 in common divi- 
dends to C. & S. in 1941; Georgia 
Power, $750,000.) The northern 
subsidiaries paid dividends on their 
common stocks in the first quarter 
of 1942, but no common dividends 
were received from any of the sub- 
sidiaries in the second quarter. 

The effect of possible future divi- 
dend restrictions on the income of 
various public utility holding com- 
pany systems cannot be gauged until 
original cost studies are completed 
and hearings held by regulatory com- 
missions. Determination of “original 
cost” is, in many instances, a diffi- 
cult and time-consuming undertaking. 
There are many accounting studies of 
this type now under way. 
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INFLATION 


Concluded from page 6 


currency in circulation in excess of 
the total production of goods avail- 
able to satisfy the purchasing power 
of this money. 

The mechanical process of the re- 
lationship between money and prices 
is best illustrated by the formula of 
the quantity theory of money which 
reads as follows: 

MV + M’V’ = PT 

In this equation M stands for cur- 
rency and M’ for bank deposits, 
which two factors represent the 


- amount of money available in the 


economy. V_ indicates velocity of 
currency, and V’ the turnover of 
bank deposits. The symbol P stands 
for the general price level and T rep- 
resents the volume of trade as ex- 
pressed by the number of units of 
goods sold. 

This formula shows that with vel- 
ocity of money turnover unchanged, 
any increase in the quantity of money 
M and M’ will cause a rise on the 
right side of the equation. This 
would leave the price level undis- 
turbed if T, the amount of traded 
goods, should increase correspond- 
ingly. But with T (especially in a 


. war economy) showing a tendency to 


decline, the price level must inevitably 
rise. Under current conditions vel- 
ocity is likewise a rather important 
factor, inasmuch as__ increasing 
amounts of M combined with a low 
velocity make the threat of inflation 
(a rise in P) a latent threat. Under 
such a set-up any change in velocity 
due to psychological reasons, such as 
fear of a price rise, could abruptly 
bring the forces of accumulated 
money into play. 

This is practically the situation in 
this country today, where over the 
past several years we have witnessed 
a steady secular increase in the factor 
M accompanied by a downward trend 
in the factor V. Thus we have ac- 
cumulated a tremendous potential for 
an inflationary movement which—de- 
pending upon the effectiveness of 
Government instituted controls— 
could become activated at any time. 

x 


This is the second of a series of four 
articles on the various aspects of inflation. 
The next one, discussing current inflation- 
ary trends in this country, will appear in 
the coming issue. 


FARMS—ESTATES—-HOMES 


COLORADO 


FOR SALE: 320 acres in Southeast Colorado, 
Baca County. A good investment. Grows wheat, 
broom corn and maize. Good tenant. Price 
$4,000.00. 
BOX 325, FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York City 


CONNECTICUT 


Beautiful farm near sea. 75 acres, fine 1810 
house, water view, barns, cottage, gardens, all 
perfect condition, 1 mile from harbor and historic 
village. $43,000. 
EVELYN COLE 
STONINGTON CONN. 
Phone: Mystic 801-W3 


ILLINOIS 


UNUSUAL OFFERING IN 
CHICAGO SUBURB 

Country home inside the city limits of Wheaton— 
Ten rooms, three tile baths, two fireplaces, two 
enclosed porches. Three-car garage with three 
rooms above, one with fireplace. Garden house 
and shed for tools. About five acres rolling 
grounds entirely fenced. Large vegetable garden, 
fruits, grapes and berries. Flower garden with 
roses, perennials and thousands of bulbs. More 
than 60 shade trees, including beautiful elms. 
Paved street. All improvements in and paid for. 
Would trade for property eastern shore Maryland. 

M. J. COSTELLO, Attorney 
38 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


MAINE 


YORK HARBOR 
MAINE 
5 room stone house, finest construction, overlook- 
ing ocean. All new superfine improvements—oil 
burner. Wonderful investment for lovely fur- 
nished home with fine furniture. $8,500, terms 
to suit. 


524 
HIGHLANDS NORTH CAROLINA 


Modern Bowling Green, year ’round shore prop- 
yy cost $10,000. Sacrifice QUICK SAL 


TREAT AGENCY 
WINTERPORT MAINE 


Gasoline Rationing HURTS — SACRIFICE 
SALE Penobscot River and Bay properties. 
Folders—Photos. 

TREAT AGENCY 
WINTERPORT 


MAINE 


NEW YORK 


A 490 acre Adirondack retreat, Forestport, 30 
miles north of Utica, main lodge of 20 rooms, 5 
baths, keeper’s lodge, also fishing lodge, garage 
and barn, mile square private lake, fifty foot con- 
crete dam; taxes only $485, to close estate will 
sacrifice at one-tenth its cost. 
JOSEPH P. DAY, INC., Agent 

CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BETWEEN LARCHMONT 
AND SCARSDALE 
Formerly Gardener’s Cottage—Just renovated like 
new — large living room porch —4 bedrooms, 2 
baths; garage; ideal for professional man or 
artist—low taxes—advantageous terms— would 
rent to ultimate purchaser. 
BOX U, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


THE CATSKILLS—9 large rooms, fine loca- 
tion, spacious lawn and porch, bath, lavatory; 
all improvements ; —_ garden, garage. 

G. ENDERLIN 
ROXBURY, DELAWARE 


INCOME $2,700 MONTHLY! 
425 acres, 225 cattle, cmp oy machinery, 7 tenant 
house. $70,0 
DARWIN CRAIG, 
AFTON W YORK 


GREENWOOD LAKE, N. Y.—Sacrifice Swed- 
ish style cabin, furnished, fireplace, built-in 
bunks, improvements; sailboat; $2,250. Bus 
New York to property. 

BOX S, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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American Coal Co. of Allegany County (The) 


General Finance Corporation 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated : ees. New Jersey. Business originally established in 1854. (ACL) 
Main office: as, West Virginia. Annual meeting: Thursday — 

last Friday hs March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 


Digest: Leases about 8,000 acres of bituminous coal lands 
in West Virginia and Maryland from Pocahontas Coal & Coke 
Co., paying 10 cents per ton on coal mined and shipped, and 
15 cents per ton on coke. Leases expire 1968. A minor part of 
revenues is derived from store operations, sale of electric 
power, rentals and royalties. Financial condition is satisfac- 
tory; dividends were paid in every year from 1910 to 1936; 
resumed in 1941. Longer term outlook unencouraging, but 
volume and earnings should continue high during the present 
World War. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per 97 06 D$2.50 D$6.438 D$4.69 D$2.34 $5.44 
Dividends paid.. -00 2.00 None None None None 2.00 *$0.50 

Price Range: 
as 34% 35% 29 20 17% 17% 17 *17% 

k>ébbbbeoaee 30 27 20% 13% 9 9 9% *15 


*To August 26, 1942. 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1933, Michigan. Office: 184 West Lake Street, Chicago, (GFN 
Ill. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in March. ) 


Capitalization: Funded debt.................. ,000 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. B ($10 par)....... “O93 sh 
Common stock ($1 865,075 shs 


*Callable at $10.25 per share. 


Digest: Company and its subsidiaries have been engaged 
primarily in automobile installment financing. Charter amend- 
ments in March, 1942, broaden authorized scope, permitting 
acquisition of other businesses, manufacture and sale of per- 
sonal property, and other activities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year ended Nov. 30.... 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share..... - $0.50 $0.78 $0.13 $0.33 $0.40 $0.75 *$0.15 
Years ended Dec. 31 


Dividends paid ....... 0.25 0.60 0.15 0.15 0.20 0.20 70.15 
Price Range: 
» 5% 4% 3 2% 2% 
3% 2% 14 1% 1% 
*For the quarter ended Asef 28. To August 7. #0On Chicago Stock Ex- 
oe —g! 1936 through 1941, . Y¥. Curb since listing July 20, 1942. §No sale 
o August 7. 


Cuban Atlantic Sugar Company 


Raymond Concrete Pile Company 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as successor to Cuban Cane Products Com- (CUB) 
pany which was formed in 1930 following the reorganization of the Cuba 

Cane Sugar Corperation which was founded in 1929. Offices: 99 Wall 

Street, New York City. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in March. 

Capitalization: Funded $232,521 


Digest: Primarily a holding company controlling Compania 
Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo which produces raw sugar in 
Cuba. This operating subsidiary owns 40,000 acres of Cuban 


sugar estates and eight sugar mills which turn out an average 
annual production of 1.5 million bags. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share.. $0.90 $1.70 $2.62 $1.10 $0.72 $1.08 $2.10 nae 
Dividends paid ... None None 0.75 72.50 72.50 0.50 1.50 *1.50 

Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

(Calendar Year) 
bene paws 10% 145%  *15% 


*To August 26, 1942. ‘Capital repayments.’’ 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey. Office: 140 Cedar Street, New York City. (RCL) 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders 

(December 31, 1941): preferred, 542; common, 632. 

*Preferred stock $3 cum. conv. (no par) on 25,474 shs 


*Callable at $55 a share. Convertible into common share for share. 


Digest: Company is engaged in all types of foundation con- 
struction and the building of aviation fields, harbors, bridges, 
waterworks, seawalls, dams, etc. It owns numerous patents on 
processes, equipment and appliances under which it manufac- 
tures piling, caissons and other products used in its business. 
Record better than average for this highly speculative in- 
dustry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share...D$0.62 D$2.09 $1.71 $2.86 $1.11 95 $7.34 .... 
Dividends paid....... None None 0.75 72.00 1.00 0.25 2.00 $$1.50 


Range (N. Y. Curb): 


Soesesccccvcce *3% 8 24% 49 23% 21 17% 18% $16% 
cose 3% 4% 11 10% 12 6% 12% $12% 


Follansbee Steel Corporation 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


smecorporated: 1937, Delaware, as successor through reorganization to Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Company. Latter was incorporated 1894 in Pennsylvania. 
Business originally established 1812. Office: Third & Liberty Avenues, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in March. 


*None 
TProferred stock S% cum. conv. par) 25,479 shs 
Common stock ($10 par)...... 408 217,706 shs 


*Notes payable to banks totaled $1,499,710. {Callable at 102. Convertible into 
3 shares of common. - 

Digest: A small steel producer with plants in Ohio and West 
Virginia capable of producing 200,000 tons of steel ingots and 
150,000 tons of finished steel annually. Finishing capacity is 
principally in sheets and tin plate. Company owns coal mines 
‘but no blast furnaces or iron ore properties. Despite recent 
plant modernization, attainment of a strong competive status 
bo be difficult. No action on preferred dividend due July 1, 


*RECORD OF EARNINGS AND PRICE 


Years ended Dec. 831: 1935 1936 aa 1938 1941 1942 
— 6% 1 9 4 5 8% 7 #5% 


*Predecessor company through 1939. t+Not reported. tBased on present company’s 
-capitalization. “SLast six months. #To August 26, 1924. {First quarter 1942. 
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*Bid prices. j{Including extra. tTo August 26, 1942. 


Schulte (D. A.) Inc. 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1915, New York; parent company recranstaation, pee it (SHU) 
1940 resulted in corporate changes. Office: 386 Broadway, New 
City. Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. 


TtPreferred s $2.50-$5, cum. conv. DAE) 58,355 


*Also guarantees $2,112,750 of Schulco bonds. Has preference as to cumulative 
dividends of $2.50 annually for the three years beginning November 1, 1940, plus 
such amounts as may be earned on a consolidated basis up to an additional $2.50 
per annum during such period and at a $5 rate from and after November 1, 1943. 
Convertible on or before October 31, 1943, into 25 common shares for each preferred 
share; into 20 common shares on or before October 31, 1945, and at a declining scale 
thereafter. Callable at $100 and accumulated dividends. 


Digest: Company and subsidiaries operate the Schulte cigar 
store chain of about 180 units located in eastern, middle west- 
ern, southern and southwestern sections of the country. In 
addition, company has several stores selling wines and liquors 
exclusively. 


EARNINGS, winch RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


iene No dividends paid by the presen Common stock listed 
N. Y. Curb ber 238, 1940. high, 11/16—low, %: 

in 1941: high, 11/16—low, %. 


(For additional condensed Factographs, please turn to page 26) 
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LOW-PRICED OILS 


Concluded from page 7 


earnings rose to a new peak in 1941 
at the level of $2.86 a share, against 
$1.11 a share in 1939. The company 
makes most of its sales in the Middle 
West and South, and is not yet vul- 
nerable to gasoline rationing. The 
common stock, now selling around 9, 
is not on a regular dividend basis 
(paid 50 cents last year). 


Shell Union Oil is marked by 
unusual operating efficiency and de- 
cidedly conservative accounting poli- 
cies. Last year, for example, aban- 
donments and intangible development 
expenses totalled $1.24 a share, 
against net income after these and 
other charges of $1.33 a share. The 
company produces about two-thirds 
of its crude requirements, mainly 
from California, Texas and Louis- 
jana, and conducts marketing opera- 
tions in the Middle West and on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Its earn- 
ings and dividend record has been 
erratic, but the improved trend of re- 
cent years should be extended. The 
stock around 14 offers a yield of 7.1 
per cent based on 1941 dividends. 


Socony-Vacuum is the second 
largest domestic unit, and also has 
substantial foreign interests ; last year 
some 30 per cent of earnings came 
from foreign investments, exports 
and foreign shipping. A hal: interest 
in Standard-Vacuum Oil, which op- 
erates in the Far East, is an impor- 
tant item. Furthermore, the company 
depends rather heavily on East Coast 
marketing operations. Finally, crude 
oil output, derived largely from Tex- 
as, California and Illinois, amounts 
to only about one-half of refinery 
needs. Nevertheless, the annual divi- 
dend rate of 50 cents a share is well 
protected and affords a return of 6% 
per cent at the present price of 8. 


Tide Water Associated Oil also 
produces only about half of its crude 
oil requirements and normally makes 
an appreciable percentage of its sales 
in the rationed East Coast area. But 
the company is also weli represented 
in California, from which it derived 
45 per cent of its 1940 crude produc- 
tion. Reserves of crude oil are large, 
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thanks to an extensive development 
campaign carried out in recent years. 
Despite the substantial leverage fac- 
tor of the common stock, earnings on 
this issue have been relatively stable. 
Now quoted around 9, the shares 
offer a yield of 634 per cent from the 
regular dividend rate of 60 cents 
alone, disregarding extra payments. 


Union Oil of California, despite 
gasoline rationing in the Pacific 
Northwest, increased its dollar sales 
by almost 15 per cent in the first half 
of 1942, as compared with the same 
period of 1941. This company is the 
second largest unit in its favorably 
situated region, and produces some 
60 per cent of its crude oil needs. 
Large low-cost reserves are held. As 
long as the war in the Pacific lasts, 
the company will be assured of a 
large demand for fuel oil, aviation 
gasoline and similar products from 
our Navy and from Australian and 
other Allied forces. The $1 annual 
dividend appears safe, and provides 
a return of 7.7 per cent with the stock 
quoted around 13. 


Concluded from page 9 


stepped up to the maximum and price 
ceilings are gradually being adjusted. 

It is rather early to peer too 
closely into the post-war future, but 
one thing is obvious: rayon in its 
many variations is here to stay. Of 
the products thus far developed, 
“high-tenacity” rayon for tire cord 
seems likely to survive as a replace- 
ment for cotton. The same fabric 
may well be an important raw mate- 
rial in making carpets and rugs. The 
regular or staple fibre is already well 
established in the dress goods field, 
and will find many more applications 
in the manufacture of clothing for 
both men and women. Also to be 
mentioned are its possibilities in 
household furnishings (draperies, 
upholstery, table linen, etc.) and for 
automobiles (cushions, upholstery, 
linings and mechanical packing). 
When the many military secrets are 
disclosed, other applications will be- 
come all too apparent. But it is no 
guess to say that the future of the 
rayon industry—in war or peace— 
now seems well assured. 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
literature, listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be confined to s 
request for a single item. Print plainly and 
give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 

FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 

This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mie 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of pune- 
tuation; jist of business terms; etc. Available te 
executives and their secretaries. Please write ep 
business letterhead. 


LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 
A digest of 33 Connecticut companies with un- 
usually attractive dividend records, which are now 


sharing in the war effort. Prepared for investors 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


GAINS IN RAILROAD 

OPERATING EFFICIENCY 

This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
—ao house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 

FOR LESS MONEY 

To provide livability and comfort; economy im 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 

This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. 


MIDYEAR REVIEW OF THE 
MUNICIPAL BOND MARKET 


Folder gives recent trends and future outlook. 
Published by well known Chicago institution. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
tice in this 24-paga booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 


firm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


A SAFER AND BETTER PLAN 
Tells about investment accounts for everyone whe 
wants attractive earnings with 100% safety. None 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 

INSURED SAFETY 

Convenient plans that permit you to arrange s 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 
This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
earned 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 344%. 


HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 

Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 
Safety of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 
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Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corporation 


Southern Phosphate Corporation 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as Air Devices Corp., to merge Thermal (AED) 
Units Mfg. Co. and Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp.; name of 

latter adopted as title in April, 1940. Office: Meriden, Conn. Annual meeting: 
Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders, 1,758. 


*Capital stock ($1 par).......... 500,000 shs 


*Of whith Automatic Products owns 162,422 shs. 


Digest: Manufactures automatic and intercommunicating 
telephones and alarm signal systems. Also makes specialized 
aviation products and automobile accessories. In May, 1939, 
company emerged from a receivership that was instituted in 
October, 1938. Prospective conditions indicate possibilities of 
military business, but operating record and trade position 
necessitates a rather highly speculative rating for the capital 
stock. 

EARNINGS AND nae RECORD OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Yana to Dec. 36 936 ee 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
rned per share....... DSi. 08 D$0.4 -38 D$0.02 D$0.70 eee 
4 1% 1% 1% 2 +2 
% % 1/16 1% % fl 


*Not reported. To August 26, 1942. YtNot available. §None. #Paid a _ stock 
dividend aggregating 89,660 shares. No cash dividends paid. 


General Gas & Electric Corporation 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as successor to a company of the same (GGS) 
name incorporated in 1922. Office: Wilmington, Delaware. Annual meet- 

ing: Second Wednesday in June. 

Capitalization: Parent company funded debt.......... 
Subsidiary preferred 19,604,300 
tPrior preferred stock $5 cum. (no par).............+ eceecoesecssnece 60.000 shs 
*Preferred stock $8 cum. (no par)...... 13,544 shs 
¢Preferred stock $7 cum. (nO 22,267 shs 
Preferred stock $6 cum. “‘A”’ (no par). . 335,814 shs 
Preferred stock $6 cum. “‘B” (no par). .. 283.990 shs 
Class A common stock (nO 74,910, 936 shs 
Class B common stock ($0.25 par)......-..eeeeeee . -3,047,000 shs 


*Callable at $125. {Callable at $110. YCallable at $105. 


Digest: A holding company whose subsidiary operating com- 
panies supply electric light and power, gas and other utility 
services along the Atlantic seaboard including parts of Del., 
Md., Va., N. C., S. C., Ga. and Fla. Controlled by Associated 
Gas & Electric Corp. Reorganization and integration proceed- 
ings will result in disposal of major properties. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCKS: 


$5 Prior Preferred: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share...... ..-- $16.09 $19.76 $14.19 $25.05 $16.76 $22.72 +$18.30 
Dividends paid ....... — 1.25 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.75 tNone 

$8, $7 and $6 Preferreds: 

Combined D$0.02 1.33 1.35 0.84 1838 1.08 162 £1.22 
Dividends, $8 pfd....... None None *2.00 None None None None tNone 
Dividends, $7 pfd....... pee None *1.75 None None None None tNone 


Dividends, $6 A&R pfd. None None *1.50 None None None None tNone 
Price Range $6 A pfd.15%-8 71-14 64%-33 50-25 65%4-39 44-28 104-38 1102-61 
Class A Common: 

Deficit per share...... ve. 82 4 D$0.63 70 D$0.57 D$0.67 D$0. tee. 65 
%-% 4%-% 3%-% 1%-% 1K%-% B-% 1%-% 1%-% 


*Paid in script. Twelve months ended March 31, 1942. {¢To August 26, 1942. 


NOTE: Approximate arrears on preferred stocks to August 26, 1942; $8 preferred, 
po per share; $7 preferred, $63 per share; $6 preferred (series A and B), $5 
r share. 


Gold & Stock Telegraph Company 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incerporated: 1867, New York. Office: 60 Hudson Street, New York City. (GSX) 
Annual meeting: ‘Last Tuesday in September. Number of stockholders 
(October 31, 1940) latest available: 624. 


Digest: Incorporated to operate a market ticker and quota- 
tion service. Properties are leased until 1981 to The Western 
Union Telegraph Co. at a rental equivalent to 6% on the capi- 
tal stock. Western Union controls the company through owner- 
ship of 29,476 shares of the outstanding stock. Company does 
not publish financial reports. 

RENTAL RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended 
Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Rental paid... $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 *$6.00 
Price Range: 
MG cconssoe BEB 105 118 115 85 86 90 91 *82 
saesesons SE 104 116 83% 60% 70 77 80 *74 


*To August 26, 1942. 
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Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1919, Faeey ven Office: 342 Madison Avenue, New York, (SPH 
N. Y. Annual meetin Th after third Wednesday in March. ) 
Number of secmehdens (December 31, 1940): 240. 


Digest: Company’s properties in Florida are estimated to 
contain some 35 million gross tons of phosphate rock, suffi- 
cient for over 100 years’ operations at the normal rate. Chief 
business is the production of raw phosphate rock. Approxi- 
mately 90% of its phosphate products are sold to fertilizer 
manufacturers, the remainder going into various phosphatic 
compounds. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share..... $1.12 $0.62 $1.08 $0.85 $0.44 $0.69 
Dividends paid ..... 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.80 0.25 

Price (N. Y. Gatos 

Low 


*Not available prior to 1939. {To August 26, 1942. §After 16c contingency re- 
serve, 


Tilo Roofing Company, Inc. 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as successor to business originally established LO 
in 1915. Office: 347 Longbrook Avenue, Stratford, Conn. Annual meeting: 

First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (February 26, 1941): Preferred 
390, common 1,463 


*Preferred stock, $1.40 cum. conv. “(320 25,000 


*Redeemable at $27 a share and convertible into 2 common shares through Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, and sliding scale thereafter. 


Digest: Manufactures, sells and applies asphaltic and asbes- 
tos-cement products used for roofing and exterior side-walls of 
buildings. Bulk of business is concentrated in the renovation 


and modernization fields. Shares occupy an essentially cyclical 
status. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND -_—- RANGE OF COMMON: 


N. Y. Curb 

Apr. 22 July 15 Oct. 7 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

0.91 None 12 — % 

$0.03 $0.35 $0.36 $0.47 1.21 1.25 18%— 5% 

0.06 0.32 0.45 0.42 1.25 1.25 155 — Hi 
DO0.08 0.44 0.36 0.48 1.20 1.35 15%— 9 

Nil 0.38 0.40 0.31 1.09 71.35 15 — 

0.01 0.37 0.47 0.25 1.10 1.05 8%— 4 
0.06 coe ene oe $0.35 $5%— 3 


*Earnings adjusted for stock dividends of 300% in 1936 and 50% in 1940. 
yAlso stock dividends. §To August 26, 1942. 


Udylite Corporation 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1939, Delaware, acquiring assets and properties of Udylite (UDL) 
Co, (formed in 191 9) and all outstanding stock of Bright Nickel Corp. 

Office: 1651 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. Annual metas: fourth Thursday 
in April. Number of nage (December 31, 1941): about 840 

Capitalization: Long-term 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. pa one 


*30,000 shares called in 1940. 


Digest: Manufactures automatic and semi-automatic polish- 
ing machinery, plating machinery, plating solutions, polish- 
ing and buffing wheels, nickel, cadmium, copper, brass, zinc 
and tin anodes. Sells electro-plating generators and also 
licenses plating processes covered by patents. Financial posi- 
tion at mid-1942 was good. Earnings normally depend upoD 
activity in automotive and other manufacturing industries of 
several types. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1939 pees 1941 1942 
Dividends paid $0,12% 0.30 0.40 +$0.20 

Petco Range Y. Curb): 
*Not Available. To August 26, 1942. 


(For additional condensed Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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ARLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE = 
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Qu. e 
about: 
: 


Concluded from page 6 


per cent in net operating income con- 
tributing to this result. 

The latest report shows a phenom- 
enal gain over 1941 in operating 
revenues, amounting to 64.5 per cent 
for July and 51.5 per cent for the 
seven months. The company has 
continued its policy of expanding 
maintenance charges, the increase of 
$10.3 million, 75.4 per cent in main- 
tenance of way and structures (seven 
months to July 31) being particular- 
ly notable. Equipment maintenance 
was up $6 million, or 23.6 per cent. 
It is not feasible to step up the rate 
of maintenance expenditures indef- 
initely, especially under present con- 
ditions. Shortages of workers and 
the difficulties of obtaining scarce 
materials are increasing problems. 
Maintenance expenditures were heavy 
in July, but the rate of increase over 
1941 was less than the average for 
the seven months. From now on, 
circumstances may force the com- 
pany to show more of these “hidden 
earnings” in the monthly operating 
statements. 

Assuming only that earnings for 
the last five months of the year equal 
those of the corresponding period of 
1941, and that tax accruals for the 
first seven months were substantially 
correct, Union Pacific’s earnings for 
1942 would be in excess of $16 a 
share on the common stock. The 
final figure will be importantly af- 
fected by 1942 tax changes. How- 
ever, the large increase in net in- 
come for the seven months through 
July was realized in the face of Fed- 
eral tax accruals amounting to $18.7 
million against only $2.9 million in 
1941. The company’s excess profits 
tax exemption is estimated in excess 
of $14 a share. 

Thus, earnings amounting to con- 
siderably more than twice the $6 
dividend rate are indicated. The 
stock is an attractive purchase for 
income on that basis, and the road’s 
current position and prospects sug- 
gest the possibility of extra payments. 


AUTOS TO GUNS 


_ There’s enough steel used in mak- 
ing one auto to make 26 heavy ma- 
chine guns, according to OEM. 
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---CLIP AND MAIL TODAY- - - 


Adjust your holdings 
now to protect your 
capital, improve income 


LERT investors are taking advantage of today’s 

market situation to switch unsatisfactory invest- 
ments into others that will strengthen their capital 
position and protect their income. 


These are difficult times for the investor; each 
recent week has seen scores of issues at new high 
prices for 1942 — with others at new lows. Possibly 
you dropped some of the best at much lower prices 
—or may still hold laggards which could have been 
switched profitably to those now at the top. 


Opportunities for profit-pointing switches are 
located by our Staff right along for those practical in- 
vestors who, under our guidance, keep their portfolios 
adjusted to prospects. Your enrollment will incor- 
porate you into that group, and enable you to follow 
a new, up-to-the-minute program without taking time 
or attention from your major business interests. 


Financial World Research Bureau is an indepen- 
dent advisory service, staffed by trained analysts and 
expert students of every phase of investment. 


The service is personal. 


There are no printed bul- 
letins or group advices, for 
the supervision is entirely 
through correspondence. 


The Service 


Financial World Research Bureau 
achieves the ideal of investment 
supervision. Following its time- 
tested procedure, the Bureau: 


(a) prepares a definite program based on 
your objectives and resources, looking 
to capital enhancement, increased in- 
come, or both; 


(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 
(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it 
into line with current business and 


investment prospects, and in accord with 
your program; 


The annual fee is small: one-fourth 
of one per cent of the market value 
at the time you enroll. The mini- 
mum fee is $125 a year. It applies 
to portfolios valued between 
$15,000 and $50,000. There’s a 
lower cost ($60 a year) modified 
supervisory service limited to port- 


: (d) advises you, if your resources are en- 
folios valued at less than $15,000. tirely in cash, how to inaugurate your 
program; 
(e) tells you instantly when each new step 
Mail your list of securities with 
your registration fee today and cut (f) keeps a record of every transaction you 


make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 

(g) furnishes monthly comment on _ your 
Program and your progress; 


your investment worries. 


Or use the coupon. 
(h 


provides full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obliga- 
tion to me) how Continuing 
Supervision will aid me in 
maintaining my portfolio (list 


enclosed) on a forward-looking Objective: 
basis. Income [] Capital enhancement [J 
(or) Both 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Rheem Manufacturing Company 


Sonotone Corporation 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


incorporated: 1930. California. Office: 1626 K St., Washington, D. C. (RHE) 
Annual meeting: Fourth Saturday in March. Number of stockholders: 

Preferred, 950; common, 950. 


*Callable at $27.50 until April 1, 1946 Convertible into 154 shares of common 
prior to March 1, 1943; into 1% shares prior to March 1, 1944 and on a declining 
scale thereafter. 

Digest: Principal activity is the manufacture of various 
metal products made from sheet steel such as pails, barrels, 
drums and tanks. Normally, products are sold to a diversified 
consuming trade including oil, chemical, alcohol, food, vegeta- 
ble and household groups, but military business is currently 
of major importance. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Earned per share...... *... ©... *%... $2.47 $0.92 $1.95 $1.68 $2.01 $60.73 

Dividends paid ....... $2.00 None $8.00 1.00 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 §0.50 
Range (N. Y. Gump: 

available. ‘Listed on Y. Curb January 22, 1940. months ended 

March 31. §To August 26, 1942 


Seeman Brothers, Inc. 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


incorporated: 1920, New York, as successor to partnership established in (SEE) 
1886. Office: 121 Hudson Street, New York City. Annual meeting: Fourth 

Wednesday in September. Number of stockholders, 568. 


* $40,000 mortgage outstanding. 


Digest: A wholesale distributor of a variety of food products, 
including tea, canned goods, olives, olive oil, spices, coffee, 
jams and cereals, chiefly under the “White Rose” brand. About 
80% of total sales are made within a radius of 50 miles of 
New York and the remainder along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Primary appeal of shares lies in income producing character- 
istics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
*Fiscal Calendar Year— 


Qu. Year's Divi- tPrice 
ended Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Total dends Range 
1933.... $1.02 $0.73 1934.... $1.00 $0.96 $3.71 $3.50 49 —36 
1934 1.14 0.86 1935.... 1.16 0.53 3.69 3.50 50 —43% 
1935 1.01 0.85 eee 0.85 1.72 4.43 50 49 -—41% 
1936 1.01 1.03 |. 1.12 1.16 4.32 4.87% 505s—36 
1937 0.79 0.55 1938... 0.54 0.35 2.23 50 —29% 
1938 DO.02 1.04 1939 1.02 1.65 3.69 3.12% 43%—31 
1939 1.16 1.09 1940 0.61 0.51 3.38 3.00 40 —35 
1940.... 0.71 1.07 1.37 0.47 3.63 3.00 41 —36 
1.03 1.20 1.50 bes 72.00 736 —26% 


*Fiscal years ended June 30. {To August 26, 1942. IN. Y. Curb. 


Simms Petroleum Company 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


incorporated: 1929, New York, to acquire the Gaetews and assets of s=e- ( SON 
ican Phonophor Corporation. | Office: P. 0. 200, Elmsford, ) 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. 


Capitalization: Funded debt......... end $225,000 
Capital stock ($1 par)............ 792,878 shs 


Digest: Manufactures a complete line of portable carbon 
hearing aids, as well as a line of tube instruments, both of 
which are adaptable to bone or ear conduction. Instruments 
are fitted to the user by means of an audiometer which is also 
made by the company. Past record and highly specialized 
nature of the business necessitate a speculative rating for the 
shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Office: 1 South William Street, New (SMP) 
York City. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941): about 2,000. 


Digest: Formerly engaged, through a subsidiary, in all 
branches of the oil industry, but refining and marketing oper- 
ations were suspended in 1934, and in 1935 entire stock of the 
operating subsidiary was sold to Tide Water Associated Oil 
and stockholders voted dissolution of Simms Petroleum. Com- 
pany now is in process of liquidation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND rope tr PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
*Earned per share...... 01 ae: 04 04 03 D$0.03 03 
{Dividends paid........ 2.25 -25 1.00 50 1.00 1.00 §$0.25 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. tOf which $11.25 in 1935 and entire 1936-42 
payments were liquidating dividends. {First 6 months. §To August 26, 1942. 


Year’s N. Y. Curb 

=. entee: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

$0.11 None 4% 2% 
$0.02 $0.11 $0.08 $0.04 0.25 0.25 
a ee 0.07 0.06 0.07 0.10 0.30 0.15 1%—1\ 
0.07 0.07 0.05 0.13 0.32 0.15 1%—1\4 
0.07 0.10 0.05 0.12 0.34 0.20 
0.11 0.12 0.12 0.08 0.43 0.20 2%—1 

*Not available. To August 26, 1942. 
Starrett Corporation 
Data revised to August 26, 1942 

Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor by reorganization to the Star- (STR) 
rett Corporation formed in 1929. Office: 77 River St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Annual meeting: Second Monday in April. 
Capitalization: Funded debt............ $4,190,000 
Real estate mortgages payable 


Digest: Directly and through subsidiaries, constructs and 
finances the construction of buildings in principal U. S. metro- 
politan centers. Also manages real estate and acquires or 
constructs buildings for permanent ownership and investment. 
War boom in construction and improved rentals afford tem- 
porary stimulus for industry, but company’s participation thus 
far has not produced impressive results. 


*RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Deficit per share..D$5.06 D$0.80 D$0.54 D$0.95 D$0.59 D$0.25 D$0.84 Wisc 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 

1 7% 10 5% 1% 13/16 

re én % 3% % 2% 13/16 7/16 % 73/16 


oa to 1935 based upon predecessor company’s common stock. tTo August 26, 


Ulen Realization Corporation 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


Incorporated: 1941, Delaware, pursuant to plan of reorganization of Ulen 
Co., incorporated in 1922. Office: 120 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in January. 


Capitalization: Funded debt None 


Digest: Engaged in the management and liquidation of 
assets and property acquired from the former Ulen & Co. 
in bankruptcy proecedings. A wholly-owned subsidiary is 
engaged in the engineering and construction business. Work- 
ing capital as of December 31, 1941, $77,109; and cash alone 
amounted to $61,553. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


In the calendar year ended December $1, 1941, a deficit of $0. pol a share 
was shown. No dividends have been declared by the present The 
stock of the realization company was listed on the N. Y. Curb on Far at * 1942. 
Only transaction since listing was at a price of 1%. 


(For additional condensed Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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How War Came. By Forrest 
Davis and Ernest K. Lindley. Simon 
& Schuster. $2.50. A “white paper” 
for the United States from the fall 
of France to Pearl Harbor. 


x 


A Mathematics Refresher. By 
A. Hooper. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. $2.50. A practical review of 
arithmetic and mathematics that will 
serve as a handy reference manual 
for home or office. 

x 


Gas Warfare. By Alden H. 
Watt. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 
An intensive study of war’s worst 
weapon, its chemical aspects and use, 
and the method by which individuals, 
populations and armies can be pro- 
tected against its many applications. 
Ideal for OCD workers. 

2 

“The Guilt of the German Army. 
By Hans Ernest Fried. Macmillan 
Company. $3.50. A treatise by a 
German-born author on Nazi mili- 
tarism and the political set-up which 
supports it. 

xk 

What the Citizen Should Know 
About Submarine Warfare. By 
David O. Woodbury. Norton Pub- 
lishing Company. $2.50. A_ collec- 
tion of practical information on the 
use of submarine as a defensive and 
offensive weapon of the navy. 

x 


Economics of American Indus- 
try. By E. B. Alderfer and H. E. 
Michl. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. $4. A manual for the indus- 
trial executive and administrator, and 
a handy reference for the student of 
industrial economics. 

x *& 

Industrial Management. By 
Arthur G. Anderson, Merton J. Man- 
deville and John M. -Anderson. 
Ronald Press Company. $4.50. A 
textbook which should appeal to in- 
dustrial executives and men on the 
Way up in big industries. 

Public Control of Labor Rela- 
tions. By D. O. Bowman, Mac- 
millan Company. $5. A new study 


of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1942 


BOOKS FOR SALE 
At 50% Or More Discount 


We reserve the right to refund payment 
for any book if remittance reaches us 
after our surplus stock is exhausted 


"INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT PLANNING" (1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief outline 
of the basic rules, principles and procedure necessary to successful investing; 
48 pages, paper cover. Published at 1.00— Sale Price................... 50¢ 


“MIRRORS OF WALL STREET" (1933), Anonymous. Methods and careers of modern 
financial leaders, 268 pages. Published at $2.50— Sale Price.............. $1.00 


“KEMMERER ON MONEY" (1934), by Edwin Walter Kemmerer. Money problems 
confronting the American people, 197 pages. Published at $1.50— Sale Price 75¢ 


“COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS" (1924), by Edgar L. Smith. 
Upsetting the old theory of investment, 129 pages. Published at $1.50...... 75¢ 


“RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE" (1934), by O. M. W. Sprague. Steps needed 


to return country to a sound economic position, 96 pages. Published at $1 — 


“EMBARRASSING DOLLARS" — and Hints to Their Holders (1935), by A. R. Horr. 
245 pages. Published at $2. $1.00 
“STOCK MARKET TECHNIQUE, NO. I" (1933-4), by Richard D. Wyckoff. A 
collection of brief, pointed editorials and paragraphs on stock trading. 112 pages. 


“POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 
1933 by Reland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this author 
identifies and reveals the many delusions, which from time to time, beguile everyone 
with money to invest and which lure him from his chief objective — protection of his 
‘apital plus a reasonable return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00 — 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two > 
volumes. 916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive 
and informative study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic 
financial panics of the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in fore- 
casting stock price movements. Was $4.00 when published in 1928 — Sale Price $1.50 


"WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, 
revised 1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read 
balance sheets and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 41 industries. Was 


“WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 by the author. 
In this little book Mr. Moore set out to “reveal Wall Street Mysteries," expose its 
secrets and present "a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment." 


“SHORT CUTS IN BUSINESS CALCULATIONS," by Carl J. Becher, 102 pages. 
Published 1929 by the author. Explaining more than a hundred different and useful 
short cuts in making business and financial calculations. Was $1.00 — Sale Price 50¢ 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published .1924 
by Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of 
securities. Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, 
Civil Debit and U. S. Bonds. Was $6.00 —Sale Price..................... $2.00 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 
We Supply Any Book Published—Old or New 
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Ryan Aeronautical Company 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 


incorporated: 1931, California, under the original title of Ryan School of (RAC) 
Aeronautics, Ltd.; present name adopted in 1936. Office: Lindbergh Field 

San Diego, California. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. 


*Has outstanding ‘‘long term debt”’’ of $15,447. 


Digest: Engaged in the development, construction and repair 
of aircraft for both private and military use. Also manufac- 
tures for others certain airplane equipment, including seats, 
preheaters, exhaust manifold systems, baffling, cowling, fair- 
ing and silencers. A wholly-owned subsidiary, Ryan School 
of Aeronautics, conducts a government approved airplane and 
engine school for training mechanics and technicians. Shares 
represent a commitment in one of the more speculative mem- 
bers of the aviation groups. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ~ ee Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
ed per share...... $0.02 $0.06 $0.08 $0.23 $0.82 $1.52 
paid -.. None 0.05 None None None None tNone 
+Price Ranges 
35% 3% 7% 5 15% 
2% 1 1 45% 4% 3 
*Based on from 


aor of shares outstanding at close of each year. 
Exchange from 1936 a 1939. On N. Y. 


San tTo 
§10 months ended October Fiscal year Re ay ‘to end 


August 4+ 


Segal Lock & Hardware Company, Inc. 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 
incorporated: 1915, New York, under name of Burglar Proof Lock and (SEG) 
Hardware Co., Inc. (succeeding a business started in 1912): present title 
adapted in 1919. Office: 395 Broadway, New York City. Annual “pri January 25. 
Number of stockholders (March 31, 1941): Preferred 254; common 


§Capitalization: Funded debt................ sees -  *$975,910 
tPreferred stock 7% cum. ($50 par) 
Common stock ($1 par)...... 221,184,348 shs 


*Includes $886,610 R.F.C. notes and interest payable; $37,500 mortgages 
able. Redeemable at $55 per share. §As of December 31, 1940 (latest pa onl 


Digest: Manufactures “Segal” locks and general hardware 
including keys, padlocks, key-cutting machines, automobile 
parts, razors, razor blades, etc. Patented burglar-proof locks, 
keyless roller skates, vanity cases and some munitions are 
also made. Poor earnings record and restricted financial posi- 
tion make stock extremely speculative. Munitions backlog $4.1 
million at mid-1941. Preferred dividend accruals, $35.87% July 
15, 1942. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 941 1942 
Earned per share..D$0.05 D$0.01 D$0.44 D$0.29 D$0.12 D$0.17 +D$0. 03 Shee 


Range (N. Y. Curb): 


1% 4% 4% 1% 1-5/16 1% % *% 
3% 1% % % % % 5/16 *5/16 
*To August 26, 1942. +15 months to Mar. 31, 1942. 
Shattuck Denn Mining Corporation 
Data revised to August 26, 1942 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as a consolidation of Shattuck-Arizona Cop- (SDE) 
r Company and Denn-Arizona Copper Company, established 1904 and 


pe 
1907, respectively. General office: 120 Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 4, ma 


Capital stock ($5 par)............ 798,819 

Digest: A small high-cost copper producer with properties 
in the Warren District of Arizona. Considerable silver and gold 
are also recovered. Beginning in 1940, lead-zinc ores have 
yielded appreciable concentrates. A high-grade body was re- 
cently uncovered, but company’s cost position has been re- 
flected in a very unsatisfactory earnings record in the past 
several years. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Earned per share. D$0.11 D$0.05 $0.05 D$0.22 $0.12 $0.12 $0.12 oeee 

Dividends paid.. None None 0.25 None 0.27% 0.25 0.25 © ae 
Price Range (N. Y. 

20 28% 11% 10 65 4% ag 


3% 5% 5% 3% 2% *2% 
*To August 26, 1942. 


oFarings and Price Range (AGS) 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 NEW VORK CURD EXCHANGE 


Incorporated: 1939, Delaware, as successor 20 
to firm originally established in 1876. Office: 15 


Chicopee, Mass. Annual meeting: First 10 | 
Tuesday after first Sunday in February. 0 worn adn 
Number of shareholders (December 31, 1941) : 


first preferred, 613; common, 1,573. Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 


Capitalization: Funded Gebt. $3,281,200 
*First stock $1. 3 

32,462 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
tSecond stock $7.40 


Common stock 1321440, 003 shs 

*Redeemable at $50 per share. tRedeem-able at 160. 

Business: A leading manufacturer of athletic goods and 
equipment. Supplies official equipment to major baseball 
leagues. Operates seven retail stores. 

Management: Directorate reorganized in February, 1938. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital October 31, 
1941, $6.2 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
11.4-to-1. Book value of common, $7.35 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred cleared arrears in May, 1942. 
Present common has paid nothing. Predecessor paid regular 
preferred through 1932, varying common to 1932; none since. 

Outlook: Depression record was unfavorable, but reorganiza- 
tion of merchandising methods and recapitalization have 
helped company’s recovery. 

Comment: Preferred continues speculative, common decid- 
edly so, despite improvement in position prior to full impact 
of the war economy. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: | 


Curb 
Qu. ended: Jan.31 Apr.30 July31 Oct. 31 Lot Dividends Price hay 
one ose D$3.06 None 13 
D$1.33 D$0.40 $0.81 D$1.97 D2.89 None 8%— 
7. D1.1 DO.83 0.99 D2.77 D8.77 None 11%— 6% 
D1.04 DO0.42 1.10 D1.55 D1.92 None 11%— 1% 
D1.13 D0.64 DO.22 D2.22 D4.21 None 4 
D0.5 0.40 %D0.10 None 24 


*Quarterly reports not issued. 


tIncluding flood losses. 
tBased on new capitalization, 


§To August 26, 1942. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


Data revised to August 26, 1942 5 Earnings and Price Range (VC) 


Incorporated: 1926, Virginia, as successor by 20 
reorganization of Virginia-Carolina Chemical 15 PRICE RANGE 
Company, formed 1895 in New Jersey. Office: 
627 East Main Street, Richmond, Va. An- 10 | 
nual meeting: Fourth Friday 

pproximate number of stoc ers p- i r une 30 
tember 1, 1940): preferred, 2,300; common, 
Capitalization: Funded debt..........None DEFICIT PER SHARE - 


*Preferred stock $6 cum, 


ticipating ($100 par)........ 213,052, shs 1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Common stock (no par)...... .. -486,122 shs 


*Callable at $105 a share; participates share-for-share with common after latter 
receives $3 in any year. 

Business: One of the largest manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of commercial fertilizers and fertilizer materials, sup- 
plemented by production of related chemicals and mining of 
phosphate rock. Best customers are the southern cotton and 
tobacco farmers. The South takes 80% of production. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1941, 
$11.1 million; cash, $2.1 million. Working capital ratio: 12.- 
to-1. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: No payments on preferred, 1929-1936; $1.50 
in 1937, $1 in 1941 and $5 in 1942. Accumulations August 20, 
1942, were $79 a share. Nothing ever paid on common. 

Outlook: Fertilizer sales vary with rate of agricultural pro- 
duction and especially the income of southern cotton and 
tobacco farmers, company’s chief customers. Firmer price 
structure during war does not preclude return to chronic price 
wars characteristic of this industry. 

Comment: Large preferred arrears indicate necessity of 
eventual capital reorganization. Both issues are speculative. 

RECORD OF DEFICITS OF COMMON: 


Years ended June 30: 1935 1936 1940 10941 1942 
Deficit per share..D$0.79 D$2.44 ps0. D$1.36 D$1.89 


*To August 26, 1942. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETS 
SMALLER TRADING UNIT 


constitutional amendment re- 
A cently approved by members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, per- 
mits the board of governors to set 
the unit of trading for any stock. 
Practically all stocks listed on the big 
board, with the exception of a few in- 
active issues, are now traded in 100 
share lots. Under the new amend- 
ment it will be possible for trading 
to take place in any sized unit, but 
it is unlikely that units will be less 
than ten shares. 

This is a move which has been 
long advocated by many important 
elements in the investment business, 
and the experiment will be watched 
with great interest. It is contended 
that this move will enable specialists 
to make better markets in the stocks 
they handle, narrowing the margin 
between bid and ask prices which is 
frequently quite wide in the case of 
numerous high-priced and slow mov- 
ing issues. If this proves to be the 
case, much of the activity now seen 
in the over-the-counter market 
should be attracted to the floor of the 
Exchange. 

Aside from the benefits to the Big 
Board itself, the buyer or seller of 
stocks will also receive a break from 
the “closer” market for such stocks 
and also through the elimination of 
Federal stamp tax charges, now ex- 
acted from the buyer in odd-lot deals, 
and the extra % or %4 point “differ- 
ential” added onto the price. 

Effective September 1 trading be- 
gins in 28 stock issues in ten-share 
units on the main floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Of this 
group, twelve issues were previously 
traded in ten-share lots but at inac- 
tive Post 30. The other 16 issues 
were formerly traded in 100 share 
units only. The stocks in this group 
included the following : 


American Can 7% preferred 

American Smelting 7% preferred 

American Tobacco 6% preferred 

Consumers Power $4.50 cum. pfd. 

General Cable 7% cum. pfd. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass com.- 

International Harvester 7% cum. pfd. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco 7% cum. pfd. 

Norfolk & Western com. 

Northern States Power $5 cum. pfd. 

Philadelphia Company 6% cum. pfd. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J. 7%, 6% and 
$5 cum. preferreds 

Tide Water Associated Oil $4.50 cum. 
conv. pfd. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 5%% cum. 
p “ ” 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1942 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
Aare Guppy An... ccccscccee 37%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Miss. Pwr. Co. 7% pf....... $1.75 Q@ Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Allied Chem, & ) Bee Paweaead $1.50 Q Sep. 21 Sep. 4 Miss. Pwr. Co. 6% pf....... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
$1 .. Sep. 10 Aug. 27 Mock-J-Voehringer ........... .. Sep. 10 Sep. 1 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Nash-Kelvinator ............ 12%e .. Sep. Sep. 2 
Amer. "airlines cum, pf...$1.06% Q Oct. 15 Oct. 8 Wath, Steel Comp... cccccccces 75e Q Sep. 12 Sep. 3 
50c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 4 | Natomas Co. ........ Q 1 Sep. 11 
Amer. Chain & C. 5% pf. ..$1.25 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 4 .. Oct. 15 Sep. 25 
American Export Lines........ 50e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Newmont Mining .......°... 37%c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 29 

Am. Pub. Serv. 7% pf...... $1.75 .. Sep. 21 Aug. 31 So oe eres ee . Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Am. Rolling Mill Outboard, Marine & Mfg.....50c .. Aug. 20 Aug. 4 

$1.12% Q Oct. 15 Sep. 15 Paraline Q Sep. 28 Sep. 10 
American Stores .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 75e .. Sep. 14 Sep. 1 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco......... 25¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 vem, BE badestecedees $1.50 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Q 15 Sep. 15 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Arnold Constable .......... 12 .. Sep. 23 Sep. 9 Phitadeipnia Co. $6 pf..... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 1 
Atlantic Refng. 4% pf. ev. A.. t Q Nov. 2 VON MEGccrcecesseceeee i Q Oct. 1 Sep. 1 
Beau Brummell Ties.......... 10c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 Pioneer ool M (B C)....cee- 5e .. Oct. 1 Aug. 31 
$1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 Pitts. Metaltergical 25e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 9 
Birmingham Gas pr. pf...... 8%c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 SS —=e re 20c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
Bridgeport Brass ..........+... 25c .. Sep. 20 Sep. 16 Poomes, Edison 6% pf...... $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 11 

$1.375 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 Do 7% pf. $1.75 
Briggs & Stratton............ 75c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Quaker Oats % 3 
Callaway 16c .. Aug. 20 Aug. 10 | Rath Packing .. Sep. Sep. 
Calumet & Hecla Cop......... 25c¢ .. Sep. 12 Sep. 1 Raybestos-Manhattan eeeeces 37% .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Campbell-W & Cannon Fdry...25c .. Sep. 12 Sep. 2 | Robertson ar 3 Co........ 37¥%ec .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Capital City Prod............. 25c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 15 | Russell Mfg. Co.............. 50e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Carpenter 50c .. Sep. 11 Sep. 4 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
ent. Ohio Steel Prod........ 25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 24 | Selby Shoe ................ 12%ce Q Sep. 5 Aug. 25 
Cen. & S. W. Gun. $7 pf....$1.75 .. Sep. 21 Aug. 31 Shepard- Niles C&H Cp........ $1 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 21 

= eee $1.50 .. Sep. 21 Aug.31 | So. Phosphate ............... 10c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Chamberlain M. W. Strip....10c .. Sep. 11 Sep. 2 South Penn Oil........... 37%e Q p. 30 Sep. 15 
Chesebrough Mfg. ............ $1 Q@ Sep. 28 Sep. 4 Southland Royalty ........... 10c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Chic. Rivet & Mach......... 12%ce .. Sep. 15 Aug. 25 Sparks Withington ........... 25e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Cileage TOWE occccccccccceces 1 Q Sep. 19 Sep. 9 | Standard Oil (Ky Q Sep. 15 Sep. 
MES on kGwebeecasecns 75¢ Q Sep. 25 Sep. 15 Sterchi Bros. Q Sep. 30 Sep. 21 
Th, POM Q Oct. 1 Sep. 5 | Talcott (Jas.) Inc -. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Continental Motors .......... 15ec .. Sep. 25 Sep. 4 | _ Do pf. ..... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Continental Oil .. Sep. 28 D. Talon, Inc. .. Sep. 15 Aug. 2 
Crucible Steel pf........... $1.25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 16 | Texas Co. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 4 
Darby Petrol. Corp........... 25c .. Sep. 11 Sep. 1 Todd Shipyards .. Sep. 15 Sep. 
OO eee 15e Q Sep. 29 Sep. 15 Union Carbide Q - 1 Sep. 4 
Detroit Harvester ............ 25¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. Union Nae Q Oct. 1 Sep. 1 
eee 25c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 11 2 S$ Oct. 1 Sep. 1 
Dohler Die Casting........... 50c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 10 | Unit. Aireratt Prod..........+ 25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 27 
Se Sree 25c .. Sep. 10 Sep. 1 | Unit-Carr Fastener .......... 30¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Q Oct. 1 Aug. 29 United Gas & 7% pf...$1.75 Q p. 20 Sep. 5 
Lt. 5% cum. .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 

Ex- ‘Cell- 5 yecteresreee 65e Q Sep. 10 Do 7% non-cm. pf. ...... 43%c Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Fox (Peter), Brewing 25e¢ Q Oct Sep. 15 50e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 
50c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 | Victor-Monaghan .......... $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 13 
General Mills, 5% pf...... $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 12 OE Eres 50e .. Sep. 15 Sep. 
Gen. Precision Equip......... 25c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 8 | Waldorf System ............. 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Glen Alden Coal. ELIE: ghee .. Sep. 19 Aug. 28 | Warren (S. D.) ............. 50c .. Sep. 28 Sep. 19 
Gold & Stock Tel........... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 30 “— a Water Pow. 
Gulf States 50 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 | _ $6 Df. $1.50 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 25 

$1.37% Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 & Snow Drift....25¢ .. 1 Sep. 15 
Harrisburg .. Sep. 26 Sep. 12 Pump pr. pf. .$1. 3% Q Sep. 15 Sep. 
Hazeltine Corp. ....c..cccece 50c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Do Df.....---.-- $1.12% Q Sep. 15 Sep. 
Hewitt Rubber ............... 50c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Yellow | “Pruek & Coach B...... 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Hollander (A) & Son......... .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 Do B Df... $1.75 Q 1 Sep. 16 
Houdailie-Hersh. 1 Spe. 18 

oudaille-Hers' c t. pe. 
40c Q Sep. 18 Sep. 8 Accumulated 
Q Sep. 30 Sep. 18 Am. Public Serv. pf..... $1.75 .. Sep. 21 Aug. 31 
Internat’] Harvester .......... Q Oct. 15 Sep. 19 Cent. & South West. Util 

5e Q 1 Sep. 19 1.75 Sep. 21 Aug. 31 
Q Sep. 21 Sep. 5 1.50 .. Sep. 21 Aug. 31 
Ce rr 50c .. Sep. 24 Sep. 10 Consol. Dry Goods 7% pf....$3.50 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 24 

ee i er Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 Empire Power $2.25 part...... 50c .. Sep. 10 Sep. 1 
Joslyn Mfg. & Sup..... Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 — Lakes Paper $2 A cum. 

Keystone Steel & Wire.. Sep. 15 Aug. 29 25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Oct. 1 Sep. 11 Do’ $2 25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Koppers 6% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 | Heywood- Wakefield 5% pt B..3le .. Sep. 1 Aug. 25 
Lehn & Fink Prod........... Se .. Sep. 14 Sep. 1 Irving (J.) Shoe 6% pf..... 37%e ©. Sep. 15 Oct. 31 
Liggett & Tobacco Pittsburgh $3. 50 1 .. Sep. 12 Aug. 27 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 11 Rockwood & Co. 5% pf...... $1.25 .. Aug. 31 Aug. 18 
Lily- Tulip -. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Print. & ‘Litho. "6% conv. 

Liquid Carbonic 25¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Do 4%% pf. A........ ° Q Nov Oct. 14 Pow. TA, $1.75 Oct. 1 
25e .. 1 Sep. 15 Oct. 1 Sep. 1 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Wisconsin & Lt. 7% 
50c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 29 $1.75 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
35c .. Sep. 21 Sep. 5 $1.50 .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
62%c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Mich. C Gas 6% pf......... $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 26 Extra 
Milwaukee G Light 7% 

$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 25 Chesebrough Mfg. ...........- 25c .. Sep. 28 Sep. 4 
Minn, > 30c .. Sep. 10 Sep. 3 10c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 15 
EARNED PER SHARE 26 Weeks to August | EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 1942 1941 ON COM Mo ON STOCK 1942 1941 
Bohack (H. C.) $0.94 $0.29 6 Menthe te June 28 

9 Months to July 3! $0.98 $1.02 

Gar Wood Industries............. 1.33 ones Dunhill International ............ 0.15 0.05 
7 to 31 2.24 D1.48 

Le Tourneau (R. Mlectrical Products 0.54 0.64 
6 Months to july ai 1.59 4.31 

Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining...... 0.09 0.1 0.62 0.42 
28 Weeks to July 18 Hudson Motor Car..............6. 0.49 0.15 

24 Weeks to July 16 0.05 0.04 

1.92 1.90 Louisiana Land & Explor.......... 0.21 0.22 

6 to July 3 3.68 5.32 

Chicago Mail Order.............. 0.59 D0.26 National Oil roducts 1.34 
12 oe eae North Central Texas Oil.......... 0.27 0.21 

3.1 Pan- Petroleum & Transport 0.08 0.63 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical ......... 3.06 2.73 Powdrell & Alexander............ 0.47 0.43 
Sparks- 0.73 0.08 Silver King — 0.10 0.20 
United Wall Paper 0.4 Amer. Gold & Platinum.. 0.06 0.24 
8 Months to D3.30 0.45 

Pharis Tire & Rubber....... coon 0.08 a Standard Oil Kansas (Del.)...... 1.61 1.79 
6 Months to June 30 Sterchi Bros. Stores.............. 0.380 1.41 

American Chain & ' 1.27 1.75 Tennessee Products ...........--- 0.49 
Cyanamid 0.67 0.91 Transamerica Corp. 0.38 0.34 
0.77 0.80 Transwestern Oil 0.46 0.05 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan M........ 0.43 0.71 Tam Car 0.86 0.72 
Canada Wire & Cable............ 1.01 1.77 United Air Lines Transport....... 0.59 D0.37 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .......... 1.01 1.09 Whitaker Paper ....ccccccscccess 3.02 4.89 
0.32 0.70 Wilcox Oil & 0.08 0.19 
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* Week Ended 4 4 Week Ended 

Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Price Indicators Aeg.25 aus.18 Aux.2 

Miscellaneous 1942 1941 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): 1942— 1941 

fElectrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,674 3,655 3,231 Aluminum, per_Ibs.......... o+e *$0.15 $0.15 $0.17 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 97.3 97.2 96.5 Copper, electrolytic, per lb..... *0.12 0.12 0.12 

Total Car Loadings (cars).... 869,404 868,854 $99,788 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton... 25.89 25.89 25.84 

103.5 103.5 94.7 Steel Billets, per ton.......... 34.00 34.00 34.00 

*Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 3,972 3,893 3,975 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 

Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 80,708 81,277 81,194 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.52 0.52 0.52 

+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 118,423 117,463 139,077 aa ee per 2P........ . *0.0864 0.0864 0.0764 

Aug.15  Aug.S Aug. 16 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,611 $3,789 $3,194 

{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,732 3,524 3,362 oor £0109 3% 0.09 3@ 0093 

F. W. Index of Ind’l Production Pies 5 177.3 161.0 Eggs, graded first, per dozen... 0.36 0.35% 0.30 

ug. 15 Aug. 8 Aug.16 Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl... 6.30@6.55 6.55 7.00 

Distribution of Freight Car — (ears): Lard, Middle West, per Ib...... *0.1302% 0.13 6.1070 
ee arr err ys 167,045 163,440 167,743 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.61 0.60% 0.54% 
NRE Ra eee 13,700 13,876 13,451 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.77 5 0.79% 0.88% 
54,597 53,083 50,352 Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0535 
Grains & Grain Products.... 44,684 42,126 44,375 TAW, *0.0374 0.0374 0.0370 
13,479 11,998 10,930 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... 1.42 1.40% 1.25% 

see 2 78,834 Cotton, middling, per lb........ *0.1955 0.1940 0.1730 
396,928 387,126 368,383 Printcloths, per yard......... *0.08878 0.08878 0.08031 
rude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1.11 1.11 

Federal Reserve Reports Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer,gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0949 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per lb...... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15 

Total Commercial Loans ...... "390 42 6.180 * Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 

Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 584 537 444 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 

Other Loans for Securities..... 389 402 437 (1926 = 100) ug. 21 Aug. 14 Aug. 2 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 20,425 19,509 14,593 All commodities (131 items). 107.2 107.2 97.0 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,458 3,452 3,744 Building Materials ............ 114.9 114.9 98.7 

Total Net Demand Deposits.... 6,718 26,526 24,455 105.7 105.7 94.3 

5,124 5,112 5,435 154.1 154.1 146.6 

Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 461 418 317 104.3 104.3 84.1 

awe ox 110.5 110.5 100.7 

Reserve System 112.1 112.0 100.1 

Reserve Credit Outstandineg.. 3,615 3,512 2,272 84.7 84.8 79.9 

Total Money in Circulation..... 12,956 12,870 9,840 112.8 112.2 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.7 101.7 96.7 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. sh 110.2 110.2 991 

#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. 81.4 81.8 Wi 

Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 

Indicators 1942 1941 Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Indicators oan wo 

U. Gov't Debt...... *$81,108 *$50.318 200 Steel Ingot Output: 

tRail Orders: | | | | Total (net tons)..... $7.1 *$6.8 

tBroker’ s Loans 180|— Fe eral Reserve Board Index;-- Total chains).... *$360.4 *$336.9 

rder (3 cos.). *105.8 *123.9 
to Value based on Variety (20 chains).. *155.9 *1342 

swenihantiniiiten: 170}— computations by The Financial Grocery (4 chains)... *86.7 *68.8 
All Stocks ......... *$34,444  *$33,419 World. Flecteieal Enerey 
All Bonds .......... *63.992 *61,899 160 “Total Production 

tShort Interest (shs.)... 517,522 487,169 *15,762.9 

tAdvertising Lineage: 150 Daily Average (kwh. ) ne 
Monthly Magazines... 414,721 413,828 ‘Truck Loadings: 

Woren's Magazines... 538,083 572,955 Freight (tons)...... 560,005 1,392,602 
Canaa.. - Magazines.. 147,485 157,433 140 New ~ tar Issues Offere ‘ 
Farm Magazines..... 139,358 127,769 zeal 

JULY. 

Nation see J 3,791 — 2 3.3 
Farm Weeklies...... 227876 209,981 All 35.0 

in New Stock Issues Offered *$0.4 *$6. 

Individual Income Tax *62.9 100 Daily Average (ats.).  *8.4 18 
Excess Profits Tax...  *55.4 *9.1 tFood in Storage: 

Cigarette (units).... *20.876  *18,404 and’ Fats’ 73823 
“487.0 80 Meats, All Kinds (Ibs.) *722.4 *8006 

Spirits (tax oll United States ....... 79,386 
Neutral Grain Spirits Burlap Consumption 80.6 

(proof gals.). *5.3 *4.0 44, “405 
Beer & Ale (bbls). *7.0 *6.4 50 Shoo Output (pairs)... 

Oleomargerine (ibe. . *93'7 Machine Tool Shipments $122.7 

Playing Cards (packs). *3.1 19 
aughter tt 8.): 2 
Total (head). 967,531 “193233 "34 "36°37 38 '39 ‘40 ‘41, * SOND *$161.8  *$367.0 
Calves (head) ...... 461,376 445,023 1 JULY 1942 incl Ric) “1448 
*Million. *Publishers’ Information Bureau. {At first of the month. {American Trucking Association (196 motor carriers 


in 40 states) 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— 


38 20 15 
= Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks 
oo... 106.83 26.88 11.67 35.88 
= 107.07 27 01 11.74 36.00 
. 107.30 27 00 11.75 36.05 
24.. 107.25 27.00 11.70 36.02 
25.. 106.51 26.77 11.60 35.76 
26.. 105.5 26.35 11.44 35.37 


Vol. of Sales 
N.Y.S.E. Issues 
Shares Traded 


305,840 


357,710 


CHARACTER OF TRADING————— Average 
No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 

Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds 
605 204 217 184 28 2 89.95 
603 251 147 205 35 7 90.03 
426 197 84 145 21 4 90.06 
617 211 214 192 41 3 89.97 
616 113 326 177 11 3 89.90 
687 16 444 167 5 4 89.77 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 5 of a series which will cover all of the active Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 
common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. Un- Prices, “High and Low” range for full year. Earnings 
iess otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have and dividends averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have been 1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for which the 
effected. Figures for 1942: Earnings, latest reported; figures are available at the time of going to press. 


— VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
a 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average *1942 
Cent's! Ohio Steel........ 1% 3% 6 21 22% 10% 11 10% 10 8 
GEIR 1% 2% 2% 9 6% 4% 6% 6% 6 ay 7 
Earnings om 09 $0.29 $0.65 $2.00 $1.58 $0.87 $1.24 $1.26 $1.97 $1.10 dius 
Dividend...... None None None 0.97% 1.20 0.75 1.05 1.05 1.25 0.63 0.60 
Cent! & South West High.......... 6% 5 2 2 4% 6 2% 1% ¥% 
Uti!:ties Low % 1% 1% 1 1 ts 
Earnings D$0.24 79 D$0.72 D$0.61 $0.02 $0.27 $0.32 $0.50 $0.44 D$0.04 
Dividend...... 134% stock None None None None None None None None one None None 
Earnings...... -~—————Not available——————- Nil $0.005 D$.0.01 D$.0.03 D$0.09 $5.13 $1.25 eve 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None 1.95 0.49 None 
Chamberlin Metal 19 8% 7% 4 wae 3% 
Not available 5 5 3% 2% 2h 
Earnings...... D$2.08 D$0.51 $0.82 $1.00 $1.55 $1.03 $0.19 $0.47 $0.89 $1.08 $0.45 eee 
Dwwidend...... 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 1.00 0.60 0.40 0.50 0.60 0.51 None « 
Charts 5900004 12Y% 12% 20 19% 22 16% 7% 7% 7% 5% 4y 
5% 6% 9% 12% 15 6% 5 5 4% 3 3% 
Earnings...... $1.57 $1.81 $1.64 $1.63 $1.37 $1.00 $0.62 $0.87 $0.53 $0.77 $1.18 es 
Dividend...... 162% 1.37% 1.23 . 2.00 1.50 1.37% 0.60 0.55 0.60 0.60 1.15 0.15 
Cherry-Burrell ............ ee A 3 2% 6 13% 24y, 27 21% 15% 13% 14% Sarg 10 
1% 1% 6% 10% 12% 11% 9 9% 
Earnings...... $0.72) $1.36) $1.74 $2.41 $0.84 $0.87 $1.21 $1.60 $1.08 
Dividend...... aie wraca 0.10 0.42 0.71 1.27 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.00 0.50 0.70 
Chesebrough Mfg. ........ High.......... 90 129 150 157 124% 123 128 130 117 110% 83 
SS as 53 71 116 115 0 95% 97 108% 95 2 ‘ 70% 
Earnings...... $6.66 $7.37 $5.12 $5.75 $7.46 $6.73 $5.32 $7.87 $6.34 $6.27 $6.49 aaa 
Dividend...... 6.50 6.50 11.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 6.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.95 3.00 
Chicago Flexible Shaft.... High.......... 6% 12% 13% 36% 58% 77 80% 78% 84 73 peas 60 
Low ..... whawe 3 8% 8 13% 33% 35 38% 61% 55 44 awee 47 
Earnings Te $0.63 $1.05 $2.05 $4.07 $6.15 $6.23 $9.36 $8.80 $8.33 $8.41 $5.51 x$2.82 
Dividend...... None 0.25 1.00 1.60 3.40 4.00 5.00 5.75 6.00 6.00 3.00 2.00 
Chicago Rivet & Machine High.......... ; 3 ) 13% 17 18% 10 9% 11 10 6 
1% 2 6% 12% 4 5 6 6 4 4% 
Earnings...... $0. 02 $0.36 $0.83 $1.54 $1.53 $1.38 $0.21 $1.42 $1.47 $1.51 $1.03 PReey 
Dividend...... 0.12% 0.12% 0.43% 0.81% 1.25 1.50 0.45 0.65 1.00 0.75 0.71 0.25 
Chief Consol. Mining....... MG Niksevnes 0. = 0. - 1.30 1.05 1.55 2.50 0.70 0.43 0.50 0.25% er 5/16 
Low bbaveeebae 0.1 0.2 0.71 0.55 0.71 0.45 0.30 0.26 0.21 0.15 asa 5/32 
Earnings...... D$0. $0.16 D$0.18 D$0.10 D$0.07 $0.01 Not Computed—— $0.3 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None one None .... None 
Cities Service Co......... 6% 6% 4% 3% 7% 5% 
arn .- D$0.09 Dgo. D$0. $0.01 $0.10 $0.23 $0.68 $1.72 $2.90 $0.53 xD$0.35 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None --e- None 
City Auto Stamping....... High.......... 3 18 11% 13% 19% 15% 8% 7% 7% 6% aes 4h 
Ei cseswavess 3 5 3 3% 11 4 4 4 4% + Pe 3% 
Earnings...... D$0.26 D$0.23 $0.18 $1.27 $1.62 $1.05 Nil $1.11 $0.82 $1.34 $0.69  £$0.79 
Dividend...... 0.05 None 0.10 0.55 1.10 0.90 0.15 0.30 0.60 0.60 0.44 0.45 
City & Suburban Homes.. High.......... : 4 4% 6 7 7 cece 6 
34 2% 4% on 
Earnings...... d$0.93 0.62 0.29 d$0.24 d$0.17 d$0.34 d$0.48 d$0.62 d$0.77 $0.73 d$0.52 4d$0.73 
Dividend...... 0.60 bert 0 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.35 0.45 0.55 0.60 0.41 0.30 
Clark Controller .......... High.......... : : 40 20 20% 17% 17 ‘ane 15 
Listed April 1937 17 13 15% 12 
Earnings...... . +++ D$0.33 21 1.74 3.24 $3.21 $0.35 $1.05 $2.38 $4.08 $1.59 arepne 
0.01 ) 2.50 0.25 0.75 1.75 2.00 1.40 0.75 
Claude Neom Lights....... High.......... 1% 2 1% 1% 1% 3% 2% 1% % % hes 
Earnings...... 09 D$0.11 D$0.12 D$0.07 D$0.05 $0.005 D$0.09 D$0.01 D$0.09 D$0.01 D$0.06 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None ccce Newe 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg.. High.......... in! 4 5% 6 8% 5 
7% 3 2 1% 3% 5% 5 
Earnings...... ose 080.02 $0.26 $0.11 $0.72 $0.79 D$0.17 $0.16 $0.79 $1.23 $0.85 lectins 
Dividend...... None None None None 0.70 0.15 None 0.10 0.40 0.85 0.22 0.25 
Cleveland Elec. Ilum...... High.......... 35 37 37 50 52% 48 39% 44% 48% 41 wees 35 
1 20% 21% 41 30% 34% 30 30 23% 
karnings...... $2.04 $1.57 $1.71 $2.21 $2.48 $2.56 $2.44 $2.66 $3.08 $2.54 $2.33 c$2.58 
Dividend.:.... 1.60 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.16 1.25 
Cleveland Tractor ......... High.......... 4 6 6 18 16% 16 6 6% 7% 6% anal 6% 
1% 1% 5 8% 2 3 3% 4 3% 4% 
‘arnings...... D$7.04 D$1.11 $0.35 $1.32 $0.14 $0.53 D$1.76 D$1.40 $0.39 $1.51 D$0.71 wane 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None re 
Club Aluminum Utensil... High.......... 1% 1% % 4 3% 2% 2% 3% 3 2% Rae 1 
LAP % % 1% 1 1% 2% 24 
ings...... D$1.19 D$1.23 D$0.41 D$0.05 Nil $0.16 $0.32 $0.40 $0.46 $0. 43 ee il nate 
Dividend...... None None None one None None None None None None . None 
Cocksiiutt Plow ........... 8 15 10% 9 15% 22% 13% 11% 9% 6% sees 3% 
3% 5% 6% 5 7% 3% 3% 3% 
Earnings...... -——Not Computed D$0.73 $0.07 $0.60 $0.04 $0.19 $0.78 $1.55 $0.25 ‘cea 
iwidend...... None None None None None None None None . None 0.25 0.02% 0.25 


*To August 22, 1942, c—12 months to March 31. d—12 months to April 30. f—12 months to June 30. x—First quarter. D—Deficit. 
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TO EXECUTIVES: 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 

This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 


‘Thousands of individuals, corpora-' 


tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 


chased $50,000 of Series F and G - 


Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 


holders will be permitted to make — 
additional purchases of $50,000 in” 
the remaining months of the year. — 


The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 


office has full details, 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and_ 
other groups, as well as in the names 


_ of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53. percent a 


year; computed on the purchase price, 
‘compounded semiannually. 


. The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 


tent income Bond issued. at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 


paid semiannually by Treasury check. — 


Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed mow. Your bank or post 
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